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ABSTRACT 

The accounting of the origin, development, and use of 
private home study schools in Illinois analyzes their enrollment, 
courses, regulations, economics, subject matter areas, and strengths 
and weaknesses. The potential they offer for future coordination with 
public schools is stressed and recommendations are directed to the 
governer, the State Advisory Council on Vocational Education, and the 
State Department of Public Instruction as well as to the local school 
districts and the home study schools themselves. An appendix provides 
a directory of private hone study schools in Illinois and a listing 
of courses offered in such schools in the State. (BO) 
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PREFACE 

In early May the State Advisoi7 Council on Vocational Education 
invited me to make a study of Private Home Study Schools in 
Illinois. Having myself completed many university correspondence 
courses and having spent six years as Executive Director of the 
National Home Study Council, the study was one which I was very 
glad to make. My chief regret was that the work had to be com- 
pleted before the end of June. So much needed to be found out 
and so much said that I wanted time to write a book — a good, 
solid, scholarly piece. But time and budget dates did not allow. 
What I have attempted is too fragmentary to please me. The field 
is worthy of a better document. I hope some day it will be possi- 
ble for me to write a better account of the contribution that private 
home study schools are making to American Education. 

Acknowledgments and sincere thanks are due to at least 75 per- 
sons interviewed in person or by telephone in May and June. 
Without their help, this much would have been impossible. I 
shall mention only one, well known in home study circles, my wife, 
Helen. As usual she had worthy inputs at many points. 

In a sense this study is a follow up of one made by H. H. Katz. 
Special thanks go to him for his helpfulness. 

I hope I have not violated any confidences by revealing data given 
me for statistical purposes. It was most enjoyable to be working 
with the good people of Illinois, and hope to be back some time. 

Homer Kempfer 
Reston, Virginia 
June 29, 1973 



CHAPTER I- HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 



Correspondence instruction in Illinois started nearfy a century ago 
when Illinois Wesieyan University in 1874 began offering home 
study courses to prepare students for university examinations. 
•'Correspondence instruction could lead not only to the 
Bachelor's degree but to the M.A. and Ph.D. as well. 
However, the Illinois Wesieyan program apparently failed 
to convince its critics that its correspondence program 
was the educational equivalent of its regular program, 
and faced with the reality that some institutions of higher 
learning refused to recognize a degree wholly on study 
done by correspondence, the University Senate of the 
Methodist Institutions decreed in 1906 that all colleges 
in the federation had to phase out their correspondence 
program in 1910."' 

Thus, even in the chaotic post-Civil War days before accrediting 
agencies had defined the roles of higher and secondary education, 
the campus-classroom tradition was strong enough in America to 
rule out other educational approaches. Only in the past decade 
have nontraditional methods become broadly recognized as legti- 
mate ways in which to gain an education. 

While the campus-classroom forces in American higher education 
were suppressing correspondence instruction as an educational 
method, the opposite was happening in Great Britain. Starting 
with the University of London in 1887, the British Commonwealth 
devised systems of external examinations leading to degrees at 
all levels. Candidates were allowed to prepare in any way they 
chose. Demonstration of competence rather than method of 
preparation became the standard of eligibility for degrees in 
Britain. Home study could compete with all other methods. At 
the present time at least eight recognized universities throughout 
the Commonwealth offer degrees based on examinations without 
any residence requirements. 

While the idea whose time had come was beaten down in Ameri- 
can higher education circles, the need for the home study method 
would not be denied. William Rainey Harper, a young teacher at 
the Baptist Seminary in Morgan Park, Illinois, was sensitive to the 
need for a way for students to learn even though they could not 
spend time on campus. The Seminary authorized him to offer 

*David D. Mathleaon. Corresoondenco Study: A Summary Review of the Research and Deveh 
opment Literature, National Homo Study Council. Washington. D.C. 1971. 



correspondence courses in 1881, In 1882 he induced the Chau- 
tauqua Institution m New York to adopt correspondence study as 
a method of Instruction. When he went to Yale University in 1886. 
tie took his correspondence program v/ith him. 

When the University of Chicago opened in 1892 with Harper as its 
first President, he insisted on starting a Correspondence Study 
Department. It continued until 1964. A candidate at Chicago could 
earn half his degree requirements through correspondence study. 
President Harper can be credited with doing more than any other 
person In getting correspondence instruction started and at least 
partly recognized in American institutions of higher education. 

The University of Wisconsin offered informal correspondence 
courses in the nineties although it did not enter the field formally 
with legislative sanction until 1906. Other universities followed the 
leadership of these two institutions. Today practically every State 
university and a number of other higher education institutions 
offer correspondence courses applicable to a limited extent to- 
ward degrees. The bulk of offerings are in a broad spread of aca- 
demic fields although a number of institutions also offer courses 
in selected professional areas. Only a few offer vocational courses. 
About 90 percent of all university courses yield undergraduate 
credit. Seven universities offer graduate credit by correspondence. 
About 30 offer home study courses at the high school level.- 

In Illinois, Loyola University, Roosevelt University, and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois offer undergraduate correspondence instruction 
with combined course enrollment usually under 10,000 annually. 
None of the three offer high school courses. 

Origin of Private Schools 

While academic institutions were struggling to establish corres- 
pondence departments, often against considerable faculty oppo- 
sition, the socio-economic circumstances of the late nineteenth 
century accentuated the need for occupational training. A gener- 
ation after the Civil War the country had regained its economic 
momentum and was developing at a rapid rate. In this period of 
vigorous physical expansion and development of natural resourc- 
es, farming, forestry, manufacturing, mining, commerce, transpor- 
tation, and industries of all kinds cried out for skilled workers. 
Craftsmen who knew both how and why were in great demand. 



'Guide to Independent Study, National University Extension Association, Washington. D C, 1973-75. 
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Colleges and universities were struggling to separate themselves 
from secondary schools and were more interested in establishing 
academic standards than in teaching the workingman. The Morrill 
Act of 1862 stimulated the establishment of "colleges of agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts" which developed curricula in engineering 
and other technical fields higher than the craftsman level. Off- 
campus and other extension activities were not broadly concep- 
tualized for another generation. The first big effort to extend the 
campus to the boundaries of the state came in the establishment 
of the county agent system under the Smith-Lever Act of 1914. 

High schools, under the domination of universities, prepared a 
select few students for higher education and offered almost no 
occupational training. The Smith-Hughes Act providing for class- 
room instruction in institutions of less than college grade came in 
1917, almost a generation after the founding of the first private 
home study schools. 

Into this occupational eduation vacuum both resident and home 
study schools started to develop under private initiative and aus- 
pices. The educational need existed, was not being met by public 
educational systems, and private enterprise began to serve it. The 
most useful training approach needed (a) to serve a scattered 
and mobile population, (b) to cater to adults with family and 
breadwinning responsibilities, (c) to teach without requiring travel 
or assembly in groups, and (d) to allow self-paced instruction. The 
postal system was operational in both urban and rural areas and 
the broadcast media were not yet developed. Individual home 
study was a natural solution. 

Credit for starting the first proprietary school which still exists is 
usually given to Thomas J. Foster, the editor of a mining journal 
in Pennsylvania, who, in 1890, began what is now known world- 
wide as the International Correspondence Schools. ICS initially 
grew out of the need for men trained in safety in coal mines but 
soon expanded into other technical and business subjects. The 
new school met the needs of its time and grew rapidly. Because it 
served a widespread need, it was a glowing financial success arid 
inspired the founding of numerous other schools, many less wor- 
thy than the original. For decades ICS was the world's largest 
correspondence school and still offers a very broad range of 
courses to its scores of thousands of students. Its cumulative en- 
rollment is now approaching ten million students. 
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The Blackstone School of Law also traces its history back to 1890 
in Detroit. Other American private home study enterprises have 
been traced back as far as 1728 but little is known about them.^ 




25 

Growth of International Correspondence 
Schools, 1891-1923 

(Data derived from J. S. Noffsinger, Correspond- 
ence Schools, Lyceums, and Chautauquas , The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1926, p. I3.) 



Table 1. Cumulative Enrollment of International Correspondence 
Schools, 1891-1923. (From Noffsinger, op cit. p. 13) 



Year 


Cumulative 




Enrollment 


1891 


115 


189fc 


10,105 


1900 


251,310 


1905 


853,773 


1910 


1 ,363,700 


1915 


1,802,251 


1920 


2,271,193 


1923 


2,580,362 



'^Rexford W. Battenberg of the American School has discovered an ad In the Boston Gazetta 
of March 20, 1728, In which a Caleb Phlllpps offered to teach shorthand to persons "by having 
the several lessons sent weekly to them." Quoted In H. H, Kltz. A State of the Art Study In tho 
Independent Private School Industry In the State of Illinois, Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education, Springfield, Illinois. 1972, p. 8-0. 
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The exact origin of private home study schools in Illinois is less 
clear. The Moody Bible Institute started its first correspondence 
courses in 1901. There may have been proprietary home study 
schools in the state in the nineties or before but historical research 
would be required to identify them. Apparently the first presently- 
existing home study vocational school in Illinois was the American 
School which arrived in Chicago in 1902. 

R. T. Miller, Jr., in 1897 in Boston assembled a corps of graduates 
and faculty members of Howard University and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology to form the nucleus of the American 
School. Its initial purpose was . . to bring much-needed training 
to America's wage earners." (American School Catalog) After 
75 years its purpose remains the same. 

Mr. Miller recognized the opportunities for expansion in the Mid- 
west and after five years in Boston accepted the invitation of 
Armour Institute (now Illinois Institute of Technology) to move to 
Chicago for a five-year educational experiment. During this period 
the School added several more courses including its now-famous 
high school course, and conducted several extension courses in 
settlement houses in Chicago. At the end of the experiment, the 
School moved to its present building on the edge of the University 
of Chicago campus. While the American School has no organiza- 
tional connection with the University, it benefits from the proximity 
in numerous ways through association of officers, faculty, and 
graduate students. 

In 1898 the American Technical Society emerged from the same 
origins and became a major publisher of textbooks in the trade 
and technical education field. In 1940 the Society was re-estab- 
lished as a non-profit institution under the laws of Illinois. The 
new charter authorizes the Society to offer home study courses 
although its main work continues to be publishing high quality 
text and reference books for workingmen. 

The Greer Technical Institute was founded in 1902. Its home study 
division was moved to Atlanta in May, 1973, as a part of the Ryder 
Schools. 

The Chicago Technical College was established in 1904 by Charles 
W. Morey, a Purdue University graduate in mechanical engineer- 
ing. As an engineer for the American Bridge Company, Mr. Morey 
and his associates found themselves spending a great deal of time 
teaching drafting and other engineering-related subjects to young 
men. The first classes were drafting held in a 12 x 15 foot room, 

er|c "^5 
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A day division was added in 1909 and home study in 1911. Chicago 
Tech began offering an aeronautical engineering course by home 
study in 1917. Within three years after the first radio broadcasting 
station was on the air, Chicago Tech was offering a radio course by 
correspondence. 

This type of pioneering can be illustrated over and over again in 
private schools. It is a prime reason why the state should encour- 
age their well-being. Their close association with industry and 
business gives them a sensitivity which sees new opportunities 
early. Their relative simplicity of organization and direct decision- 
making processes enable them to make occupational surveys 
and act quickly. Their contact with pioneering authorities in new 
fields gives them access to writers of instructional materials. It is 
quite common for home study schools to have courses available 
in new fields well before there is sufficient demand for a university 
to produce a course. 

Chart 2 shows the founding dates of most presently-operating 
private home study schools in Illinois. A sophisticated observer 
will recognize that many founding dates coincide with significant 
developments in the corresponding industrial field. International 
Accounts Society (1903), LaSalle Extension University (1908) and 
Walton School of Commerce (1910) responded to the need for 
more business management and accounting in the commercial 
world. The Institute of Applied Science (1916) came with the 
growth of fingerprinting and other scientific methods of criminal 
identification. DeVry Institute of Technology (1931), originally De- 
Forest*s, responded to the invention of the vacuum tube and other 
developments in electronics. The Stock Market Institute (1931) 
was founded in the midst of the Great Depression. The Highway 
Transportation Institute (1960) feeds trained men into the con- 
stantly expanding trucking industry. 

By 1912 John V. L. Morris wrote in Employee Training (McGraw 
Hill Book Co., p. 241) . . probably more men in American in- 
dustry have gained the technical phases of their needs from 
correspondence schools than by any other means.'' Fourteen years 
later, in a study financed by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, Noffsinger found that ''four times as many persons were 
studying by correspondence with privately owned schools as 
there were in all the resident colleges, universities and profession- 
al schools combined.''* 

New Vo?k!*l"9°26? Schools, Lyceums, and Chaulauquas, The Macmlllan Company. 
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Blackstone School of Law I89O 

American School 1897 

American Technical Society I898 

Moody Bible Institute 1901 

International Accountants Society 1903 

Chicago Technical College 190^ 

Investigations Institute 1908 

LaSalle Extension University 1908 

Chicago School of Watchmaking 1908 

Walton School of Commerce 1910 

National Safety Council 1913 

Institute of Applied Science 1916 

Siebel Institute of Technology 1919 

Had ley School for the Blind 1920 

American School of Photography 1923 

College of Advanced Traffic ' 1923 

National Photo Coloring School 192^ 

American Savings and Loan Association 1925 

American Medical Records Association 1928 

International Graphoanalys i s Society 1930 

DeVry Institute of Technology 1931 

Stock Market Institute 1931 

InternM Ass'n of Assessing Officers 193^ 

National Baking School 1936 

Wahl Institute 19^0 

National School of Dress Design 19^0 

Commercial Trades Institute 19^2 

Wayne School 19^3 

Emmaus Bible School 19^3 

Christian Writers Institute 19^5 

Career Institute 19^7 

Fabricon Company 19^7 

Allied Institute of Technology 19^8 

Lincoln Services 19^8 

Benson Barrett 1952 

Advance Schools 1952 

Institute of Gas Technology 195^ 

Chicago School of Interior Design 195^ 

American Surgical Trade Association 1958 



Chart 2. Founding Dates of Private Home Study 
Schools in Illinois (continued next page! 
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Liberty School I958 

Motel Management Institute I958 

Academy for Home Study I959 

Real Estate Education Corporation I959 

Highway Transportation Institute i960 
North American Institute of Police Science I962 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company 1964 

American Truck Driving Schools I969 

Federated Tax Service School I969 

School of Audio-Otometry I969 

American Institute of Drafting I972 

Amerceac 1973 



American Institute of Public Relations 

American Tax Training Service 

Anderson School of Scientific Massage and 

Physical Therapy 
Computer Tax Academy 
Continental Institute of Technology 
Hays School of Combustion Engineering 
Prefect Voice Institute 
Wilson School of Engineering 

Total: 59 



Chart 2. Founding Dates of Private Home Study 
Schools in 111 inois 



Schools in Chart 2 are not the only ones that contributed to the 
educational history of their time. An unknown number of other 
such schools started up In response to a need (or an opportunity) 
and are no longer in existence. The picture is very mixed and 
hazy. No official records were kept. Certain states began to exer- 
cise their inherent right to regulate the private segment of their 
eaucational systems in the early twenties but Illinois did not begin 
to assume its responsibility until almost a generation later in 1951. 
It would take arduous research to develop any complete history 
of home study schools which sprang up and died. However, they 
might be classified into three groups: 

a. Those which were founded in response to a need but were 
operated by persons too unskilled in business manage- 
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ment to make them successful. They often failed for lack 
of adequate financing. Noffsinger reports that the average 
life of new schools was six years. 

b. Those which were started as get-rich-quick schemes— a 
behavior pattern which often emerges in humankind in an 
unregulated, free economy. As in many other fields of 
demonstrated and urgent need, an unknown number of 
fly-by-nights started up in Illinois and in other states. 

In the early days before regulation fast-talking salesmen 
could open an office, advertise, take whatever down pay- 
ments they could collect from ambitious people, and close 
up in a few weeks without ever having a page of instruc- 
tional material ready. It was this experience more than 
the first category which gave unregulated private home 
study schools a bad name. 

c. Those which sincerely wanted to and did provide worth- 
while instruction. Some of these schools lasted through 
wars and depressions and made significant contributions 
to manpower training. One, Industrial Training Institute, 
was a successful home study school for a half century 
before it underwent a metamorphosis and passed from the 
scene in 1966. Others merged or trained out their students 
before closing. 

In a business in which occupational, economic, and industrial 
changes are the order of the day, it can be expected that a form- 
ula which worked for years will not necessarily continue to work 
forever. Home study schools have to change with the times or die. 
Some are the lengthened shadows of a founder and decline upon 
his demise. Others, like Chicago Tech, stay in the same family 
for generations and make the necessary adjustments. Schools ac- 
quired by large corporations may receive an infusion of funds, 
leadership, and ideas and take off anew. Others taken over suffer 
from external corporate leadership if it is unable to adapt to the 
particular requirements of ''the school business." Consequently, 
even today some corporate acquisitions of private home study 
schools are declining and closing. 

While the founding and demise dates of schools which closed two 
or three generations ago are almost impossible to trace, the recent 
history is better known. For varying periods between World War II 
and June, 1973, the schools or associations in lllinojs listed below 
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offered home study courses. Several started long before World 
War II. The list is far from complete. 

American Bible School (moved to Florida) 
Americaii Business Men's Service 

American Dietetic Association (ceased enrolling in spring, 
1973) 

American Extension School of Law (closed) 
Britannica Academy for Adults (closed 1969) 
Chicago School of Nursing (closed 1965) 
Christy Trades School 

Coyne Electrical School (ceased enrolling in 1971) 
Greer Technical Institute (home study department moved to 
Atlanta, 1973) 

Industrial Training Institute (Successor to L L Cooke School 

of Electricity, 1916-1966) 
Institute of Business and Computer Education (ceased en- 
rolling in 1971) 
Institute for Training in Municipal Administration 
Metropolitan School of Tailoring (terminated home study) 
Motorola Training Institute (moved to Pennsylvania, 1973) 
Napoleon Hill Institute (moved out of state) 
National School of Meat Packing (moved out of state) 
National School of Practical Nursing (closed 1965) 
North American School 

Sprayberry Academy of Radio and Television (closed) 

Statistical Tabulating Corporation 

Swanson School of Swedish Massage (closed) 

Tractor Training Service (moved to California) 

University Extension Conservatory 

Utilities Engineering Institute (merged and closed) 

Enrollment Trends 

By 1910 home study enrollment in the United States had reached 
sizable proportions. Chart 3 shows enrollment trends in corres- 
pondence education in this country since 1900/* Most of this en- 
rollment was in private schools before World War II. The trend 
line is based on data collected from several sources by Professor 
Bolina. The figures undoubtedly have considerable unreliability, as 
statistical reporting efforts in this field have always been sporadic 
and weak. Most figures are estimates. 

Mu^^^l^r' A^^'^P^i'.^'^F^^^^^^"^^ Edaca//on as a Source of Economic Growth^ Submitted to the 
Manpower Admlnistratjon, Research Grant No. 91-11-72-25. November, 1972. 
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The first peak represents the upsurge early in the century and the 
second presumably the euphoria prior to the 1929 stock market 
crash. At least a severe drop occurred in 1930. There was another 
steady climb until the early fifties. The renewed interest following 
the Korean War may, in small part, reflect veterans enrollment 
stimulated by improved benefits from the Veterans Administration. 

In the last 20 years correspondence enrollment has more than 
doubled. Students of cyclical theory may see a relationship with 
the stock market in recent years. School managers of long ex- 
perience claim enrollment is more closely related to the economy 
as a whole and unemployment in particular. 

The last survey of home study enrollment was made by the Nation- 
al Home Study Council in 1970. Findings are shown in Table 2. 



Table 2. Size of Enrollment and Student Body in Correspond- 
ence Education, by Type of School, 1970. (From NHSC 
News release) 





Student Body 


Enrollment 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


1,850,197 


790,492 


NHSC members 


(1,630,128) 


(649,913) 


Non-members 


( 220,069) 


(140,579) 


FEDERAL & MILITARY 


2,185,701 


1,851,493 


COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES 


312,592 


234,212 


RELIGIOUS 


323,720 


307,717 


BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


68,891 


43,671 


TOTAL: ALL SCHOOLS 


4,741,101 


3,227,585 



Analysis of incomplete responses and projections based on other 
known factors yield 5,018,630 as an estimate of the total student 
body. 



If new enrollments had been projected nationally in the same ratio, 
there would have been 3,416,552 new enrollees in 1970. 

Enrollment in Illinois Schools 

If correspondence enrollments in business and industry, religious 
organizations, and federal civil and military branches are omitted, 
total new enrollment in Illinois schools during the past year was 
approximately 380,000 students (based on data provided in this 
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study by schools and on estimates where data were missing). 
Of these approximately 10,000 were in universities and 370,000 in 
private schools. 

Universities in Illinois accounted for 2.6 per cent of the state's 
home study enrollment and private schools accounted for 97.4 
per cent. 

Enrollment in courses in religion run around 50,000 per year 
although if one counted nationwide and worldwide enrollment of 
courses headquartered in Illinois but serviced in decentralized 
locations elsewhere, the number could possibly reach 350,000. 

Chart 4 attempts to show the growth and fluctuations of worldwide 
enrollment in Illinois-based private home study schools. The chart 
since World War II is based on reasonably accurate data and 
estimates. The private home study enrollment (religion excluded) 
of 370,000 new students includes an upsurge of 154,000 new stu- 
dents over the 1970 estimate. In the past year three large Chicago 
schools mushroomed their enrollment by adding 188,000 new 
students to their rolls. They have been on a definite upsurge for 
about three years. Certain other schools have shown smaller 
growth, 

Illinois accounts for about 5.62% of the nation's population in 
1970. Several analyses point to the estimate that Illinois-based 
home study schools normally enroll approximately 8 per cent of the 
nation's home study students. If the enrollment of out-of-state 
schools since 1970 did not increase as dramatically as Illinois 
school enrollment, the Illinois percentage may be climbing rapid- 
ly. The 1973 estimates of Illinois school enrollment is 44 per cent 
of the total 1970 national crop of new students. 

The Illinois figures may be in error by 10 to 20 per cent or more 
in either direction. Data for the early years of the chart are even 
less reliable. Several factors contribute to unreliablity of statistics 
in the private home study field. 

Enrollment information is proprietary and not widely 
shared. 

For most of the period no agency gathered enrollment 
statistics from private schools. Government largely 
ignored private schools. 
The National Home Study Council started to make peri- 
odic surveys of enrollment only since the mid-fifties. 
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Schools usually publish only grossly rounded numbers, 

if at all, in their catalogs, annual reports, and other 

public documents. 
Records prior to World War II were often incomplete or 

not obtainable because of loss or difficulty of digging 

through the archives. 
One large school and certain smaller ones did not provide 

any data for this study although reasonably close 

estimates could be extrapolated from other available 

information. 

Almost no enrollment data are available on closed and 
merged schools. 

Even so, the charts show a general trend. Prior to the advent of 
Federal student financial benefits, home study enrollment gener- 
ally was closely associated with and a relatively good barometer 
of the general economy. A few schools serve fields in which 
enrollment may hold up in the early part of economic recessions. 
Generally, however, a drop in employment means a drop in 
enrollment. When people have less income, they are less likely 
to enroll in a private home study course — until the psychology 
changes and an upturn is in the offing. After several years of the 
Depression of the thirties, certain schools experienced an upturn 
in enrollment in anticipation of or in preparation for employment. 

World War II and subsequent Veterans benefits gave a boost to 
home study enrollment as well as to higher education and private 
resident vocational schools. The Federally Insured Student Loan 
Program has been an even greater stimulant to home study en- 
rollment. Enrollment in several schools has mushroomed largely 
as a result of availability of FISL loans. Conversely, several large 
schools make little or no use of the FISL program. 

EnrollRi;cnt of Illinois Residents 

Illinois enrollment was obtained from only a sample of Illinois- 
based schools. Few home study schools have their records or- 
ganized by State and often the work entailed in separating Illinois 
enrollment was too much to expect. 

From the sample studied, it is apparent that Illinois schools attract 
more than their share of correspondence students from their home 
state. Inasmuch as most large Illinois schools blanket the nation 
with field representatives and advertising, Illinois enrollment might 
be expected to show up roughly in proportion to the population 
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of the State. This is sometimes the case. Ses^eral Illinois schools, 
however, do not cover outlying states evenly. Also, more import- 
antly, the Midwest has long been a fertile field for home study 
enrollments. Illinois residents enroll in greater numbers than do 
residents of the average state. Certain experienced home study 
administrators also say that there are provable positive cumulative 
effects resulting from a concentration of competitive advertising 
and of field activity. At any rate, enrollment in Illinois schools of 
Illinois residents account for an estimated 10 per cent of the 
national total. Or as one experienced school head said: "Illinois 
is a good home study state. In fact, the whole Midwest is a good 
area for private home study schools.'* 

Out-of-state Schools. Figures on Illinois residents enrolled by 
out-of-state schools is even less reliable. Some schools especially 
smaller ones, cover only selected regions with field agents. Most 
larger schools in New York, Pennsylvania, and California seem to 
have their proportionate share of Illinois students. This was es- 
pecially true of schools which enroll only by mail. State loyalty 
seems to play no discernible part in selecting a correspondence 
school. Proximity may play a bit more of a part. 

Based on a 20 per cent response from 35 out-of- 
state schools having field agents licensed in 
Illinois, one can risk an estimate that all 35 
schools last year enrolled new students number- 
ing approximately 39,850 

Responses from 5 per cent of out-of-state schools 
which enroll only by mail provided a new enroll- 
ment estimate of 65,000 

Illinois residents enrolled in Illinois schools (10 
per cent of 370,000) 37,000 
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Total Illinois residents who enrolled in private 

home study schools last year (estimate) 141,850 

By projecting the National Home Study Council 
data on new enrollments for 1970, one can esti- 
mate that in 1973 the new students enrolling in 
private home study schools (excluding religion, 
business and industry. Federal, and university 
programs) numbered nationally 836,340 

At 10 percent of the estimated national enrollment, 

Illinois' share should have been 83,634 
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The discrepancy between 83,634 and 141,850 is possibly account- 
ed for by the high Illinois growth factor, which could very well 
have carried the number of new enrollees to the estimated figure 
of 141,850. 

The true figure may lie somewhere in the neighborhood of 140,000. 

The wide difference in estimates arrived at in different ways shows 
the unreliability of available data. The short time and methods 
available for this study did not permit the accumulation of more 
reliable and comprehensive enrollment data from more schools. 

Student Body, Most of these data have been concerned with new 
enrollments taken during the school's last 12-month statistical or 
financial period. These figures are thought to be more reliable 
than total number of active students because of variations in 
definitions, obsolescence of student records, and other factors. 

The total current active enrollment is probably 50 per cent higher 
than new enrollment when all categories of students are consid- 
ered. The NHSC shows a student body for private schools 2.34 
times the size of the year's enrollment. 

An active student has often been defined as one who has sent in 
an assignment in the last six months or year. This liberal defini- 
nition gives a rather inflated picture of the total student body. 
There is currently a tendency to cut this back to three months. 
The new NHSC refund standard requires an accredited school to 
ask inactive students after 90 days whether or not they desire to 
continue the course. If they do not so desire, they are entitled 
to a refund of advance payments made, if any. Students are 
dropped at this point if they wish to discontinue or if they do 
not respond. 

Career courses often require more than a year and sometimes up 
to five years or longer to complete. Gcmpiete accounting, law, 
related apprenticeship training, and traffic management are ex- 
amples of longer courses. Courses in safety, truck driving, and the 
avocations are much shorter and are typically completed in less 
than 12 months. Inquiry among Illinois schools indicated that 
student bodies in vocational home study courses often run 50 to 
125 per cent larger than the past year's enrollment, but other short 
courses reduce the average. The average student who completes 
the average course of the average school usually does so in 15 to 
30 months. When dropouts (who are active students for a while) 
are included, the typical period of activity is reduced only slightly. 

1P-7 
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Size of Schools 

As Chart 5 shows, five large private home study schools account 
for the great bulk of enrollment. The columns represent the volume 
of enrollment in each size category. Four of these schools enroll 
In the broad neighborhood of 60,000 students each. They are all 
multi-course schools although one limits its area to technical 
subjects. All have extensive organizations of field agents which 
rather completely cover the country. 
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Chart 5. Enrollment of Illinois Private Home Study 
Schools, By Size of School 



Most of the smaller schools do not compete directly with the large 
schools. Instead, most of them serve specialized purposes, fields, 
and clients. They usually have relatively inexpensive courses which 
could not be sold economically through field agents. 

The smallest school had only one student and eight enrolled fewer 
than 100 students each. 
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CHAPTER 2. COURSES AND CLIENTELE 

Who takes home study courses? 
What courses do they take? 

Characteristics of Students 

Age; Sex 

The age distribution of private home study students has changed 
remarkably little over the years. Charts 6 and 7 are not on identical > 
scales but the peak enrollment age and general shape of the 
curves are quite similar. Students today may be a few months older 
than a generation ago. This older age could be explained by the 
rising general education. More recent indication of age confirms 
the age-steadiness of the home study group. The present study 
assembled no original data on age and sex of students. Most of 
the data are taken from a study by Allien and Kempfer.° 

Median Age - Q3 

Allion-Kempfer' 26.5 21-33.8 

Noffsinger^ 26 21-34 

Approximately 25 per cent of home study students are women, 
about half of whom are married. Neariy JO per cent of the men are 
jnamed. 

The typical male student is five years older than the average 
woman student. Women start taking home study courses earlier 
than men as shown in Table 3. 



Table 3. Ages of Private Home Study Students, Medians and 
Quartiles. (From Allien and Kempfer, op. cit. p. 7) 

Quartile 1 Me dian Quartile 3 

Men 22.4 27.5 34.1 

Women 18.1 22.2 32.2 



Allien and Kempfer (page 8) found that about one-fifth of all home 
study students were in the 15-19 age bracket. Of these, 76 per cent 
were women. Presumably women start taking home study courses 
earlier because of greater maturity and because some of them 
leave high school for marriage and/or work. 

•Helen AlUon and Homer Kempfer, Prfvte Horn* Study Schools In the Unlfd SffM, Nctionml 
Home Study Council, Washington, D.C., 1956, p. 6*7. 
TJ. S. Noffilnger, op. cIt, p. 50. 
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Age Distribution of Private Home Study 
Students (Noffsinger, 1926) 
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Chart 7, Age Distribution of Private Home Study 
Students (Al 1 ion-Kempfer , 1956) 
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Educational Level 

The educational level of home study students has risen materially 
over the years. Noffsinger (p. 53) found that the typical home study 
student had left school in the tenth grade and was out of school 
about 10 years before enrolling in a correspondence course. Thirty 
years iater the typical student had nearly three more years of 
schooling and had been away from school about 8 years. Table 
4 shows number of years of school completed. 



Table 4. Years of School Completed by Private Home Study 
Students, Median and Quartiles (Allion and Kenrtpfer, 
p. 8) 




Quartile 1 Median 


Quartile 3 


Men 
Women 


10.4 
10.2 


12.1 
11.4 


12.8 
12.4 


Total 


10.3 


12.1 


12.7 



Home study is best able to make its contribution among literate 
people. A relatively small proportion of those with less than 8 
years of schooling enroll in home study. Likewise, a smaller pro- 
portion of college graduates are attracted to home study. Between 
1926 and 1956 the number of college graduates taking home 
study moved from 1 to 4 per cent, but this was still 2 percentage 
points below the number of college graduates in the population. 
A curve showing educational level of home study students 
matched against the population would show few with little edu- 
cation, slightly fewer with higher education, and a preponderance 
in the middle group. Since home study started, home study stu- 
dents have tended to be slightly above average in educational 
level. 

Occupational Backgrounds and Aspirations 

Noffsinger (pp. 54-57) found that most students came from the 
middle and lower middle economic groups. Most of them were from 
business and industry — people who were trying to get ahead. 
Many were in the trades and industries or were semi-skilled work- 
ers aspiring to acquire the skills necessary to enter the skilled 
trades and business. 

The picture has changed somewhat in emphasis. Table 5 forces 
non-identical occupational categories into matching positions from 
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which possibly one conclusion can be drawn: There was a de- 
cline in interest in the business occupations and a rise in trade 
and industrial occupations between 1926 and 1956. Chart 6 some- 
what confirms the distribution. 



Table 5. Occupational Distribution of Private Home Study Stu- 
dents 



Noffsinger (p. 56) 


Allion-Kempfer (p. 12) 




Agriculture 


5.0% 


Farmers, farm managers, 








foremen, and laborers 


3.4% 


Business 


34.4% 


(Business) 


(1 9.6% ) 














workers 


11.5% 






Sales workers 


4.8% 






Managers, officials, and 








proprietors except farm 


3.3% 


niUTSoSlUnS 


v^.O /o 


Professional, technical, and 








kindred workers 


7.0% 


Industry 


22.9% 


(Industry) 


(30.3%) 






Craftsmen, foremen, and 








kindred workers 


18.5% 






Operatives and kindred 








workers 


11.8% 


Unclassified 


28.4% 


(Unclassified) 


(38.9%) 






Private household workers 


2.1% 






Service workers 


8.5% 






Laborers, except farm 








and mine 


7.3% 






Unknown 


21 .0% 



Geographical Source 

Rural areas (Noffsinger, p. 57 and Allion-Kempfer, p. 14) furnish 
less than their proportionate share of enrollees. Noffsinger found 
that towns and cities between 2,500 and 100,000 over-enrolled 
their expected numbers by far and that large cities supplied their 
share. This distribution of sources is explained by the suppositions 
(1) that rural people have too little information, stimulation, and 
opportunity for moving into non-agricultural occupations, (2) that 
other employment exists in middle-sized towns but that training 
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opportunities are less plentiful, and (3) that urban people have 
both employment and training opportunities. With increased urban- 
ization, traffic congestion, pollution, and problems of personal 
safety, one can expect cities to increase their share of the enroll- 
ment. 

Subject Areas 

Chart 8 shows how new enrollments in Illinois home study schools 
divide by subject areas. 




Chart 8. Enrollment by Subject Categories in 
Illinois Private Home Study Schools 

. Trade and Industrial Occupations 

Over 123,000 persons enrolled last year in trade and industrial 
courses in Illinois home study schools. Auto mechanics, refriger- 
ation and air conditioning, electrical trades, machine trades, con- 
struction trades, and radio and television repair attracted the ma- 
jor portion of these* Typical ages run from the early twenties 
to the forties with a good scattering younger and older. Yet each 
occupational group draws its unique clientele. 
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The construction trades attract three groups: (a) beginners, ei- 
ther registered or unregistered apprentices, who want to become 
skilled journeymen workers, (b) skilled craftsmen who need to 
broaden their knowledge of other trades before they can enter 
the building contracting business, and (3) practical men who want 
to build their own houses or serve as their own contractors. 

The beginners are likely to be younger men in their twenties. 
Craftsmen and would-be self-contractors and builders are older — 
25 to 45. 

Most men in the machine trades are already working in a machine 
industry but desire to advance. They are likely to be 25 to 45 years 
of age and seek upgrading of skills. 

Radio and television repair attract the young crowd with a fair 
number in their thirties and older also. Many of the younger men 
want to break into the field as a livolihood. Others want the knowl- 
edge and skills they need to do their own work. A few are seeking 
a hobby or profitable sideline. 

Technical Occupations 

Over 70,000 new enrollees went into technical home study courses 
last year. 

Technical occupations require more theory and insights into sci- 
ence and technology. More emphasis is on the why of the process 
in the occupation. Electronics, tool and die making, drafting, elec- 
trical power, computer programming, criminal identification, and 
instrumentation are among the technical level occupations for 
which many young men study. Persons taking these courses are 
likely to average a bit older than those taking trade and industrial 
courses. Also, their educational level is likely to be higher. 

A great many young men right out of high school get a job and 
take up a home study course in electronics, drafting, computer 
programming, or a similar line as a way to prepare for something 
better. It may be in line with their employment, but in many cases it 
is not. 

Sizable numbers in their thirties work on technical courses to 
qualify for better jobs with their present employers or elsewhere. 

A fair number of women enroll in courses in computer program- 
ming and drafting, although most of the technical occupations 
are still heavily weighted with men. Court reporting, secretarial 
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work, and office management are technician level occupations 
except they are usually classified with the office group. 

Academic 

The academic field is made up largely of high school enrollments. 
While the college field is open to credit by examination and prep- 
aration for the examinations by correspondence, numbers en- 
rolled to date are a tiny fraction of the total. A high proportion of 
high school enrollments are for occupational purposes as many 
employers will not hire or will not promote those who do not hold 
the high school diploma or equivalency certificate. 

Well in excess of 60,000 are enrolled in Illinois home study schools 
at the secondary level. Courses may range from a full four-year 
high school program down to a half unit of credit. Often the stu- 
dent will transfer credit back to a local school for application 
toward his local high school diploma. Many who complete high 
school accept the diploma of the correspondence school. Others 
validate their education by taking a General Educational Devel- 
opment examination through which they can obtain a high school 
equivalency certificate. 

This number includes several thousand who take secondary cours- 
es under supervised correspondence arrangements. Last year 
alone, the American School serviced over 9,100 high school cours- 
es under supervised study. 

The American School is undoubtedly the largest high school in the 
world. It graduates from 5,000 to 7,000 from its high school courses 
each year. The median age is 18 for its female high school students 
and 20 for its males. A great many young people desire to finish 
their high school shortly after dropping out for marriage, preg- 
nancy, work, and other reasons. However, one-fourth of the high 
school students are age 26 and beyond and 5 per cent are over 
age 50. 

Most American School graduates do not go to college but some do. 
A study of college grades made by 1,125 American School gradu- 
ates over a seven-year period, 1958-1965, showed that 14 per cent 
had made excellent, 35 per cent had made above average, 35 per 
cent had made average, 11 per cent had made below average, and 
5 per cent had failed. Eleven had earned a Doctorate, 19 a Master's, 
224 a Bachelor's and 72 an Associate of Arts or other two-year 
degrees. Honors of various kinds had been awarded to 87. Many, 
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of course, were still in college. Some had dropped and some with- 
drew before their first marking period. 

These results, of course, are to be expected of the home study 
method. The failures screen themselves out before completion. 
Those who complete their high school by home study have demon- 
strated a persistence, mental ability, and personal characteristics 
which tend to make them successful. 

Wayne School and the Academy for Home Study also enroll large 
numbers in high school courses each year. In addition, some of 
the courses of the Hadley School for the Blind are of secondary 
level — in Braille. 

Foreign languages, with tapes and records, are included in the 
academic group. The objectives sought are largely to acquire 
enough language facility for use in foreign travel. The heavy en- 
rollment of people expecting to master a foreign language, as in 
most European countries, is largely missing in American home 
study schools. 

Accounting 

Accounting enrolls between 30,000 and 40,000 new students in 
Illinois schools each year. Accounting can be taught well by cor- 
respondence and several excellent courses are available. The 
courses of three Illinois schools lead through the Certified Public 
Accountant license preparation although most enrollees stop at a 
lower point. Fortunately, accounting is an occupation in which the 
gradations of competence are gradual. One has a viable occupa-. 
tion at nearly any level and does not have to wait for the final 
license to earn his living with accounting skills. 

In 19 States one can graduate from high school, hold successively 
higher level jobs in accounting to get the required experience, pass 
the CPA examination and become a licensed CPA. Nine other 
states require two years of college and 21 require four years and/or 
a Bachelor's degree. The remainder have other requirements. 

Illinois requires 120 semester hours of college credit of which 
approved home study courses can be accepted for more than 25 
per cent of the requirement. 

While academic prerequisites are tightening state by state, the 
home study courses are useful in giving the necessary training. 
A liberal arts college graduate in Illinois, for example, has only 
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to finish one of the home study courses, pass the CPA examination, 
and accumulate the required experience to get his CPA license. 

The accounting student is several years older than the typical 
correspondence student. Even though accounting is a wide-open 
occupation with abundant employment opportunities, young peo- 
ple right out of high school do not take to it in great numbers. 
People turn to accounting after getting into business or other 
occupations in which the subject has obvious relevance* 

It is estimated that approximately 20 per cent of all Certified Public 
Accountants have received all or a part of their training through 
correspondence. Even college graduates in accounting often take 
a CPA Coaching course by home study in preparation for the 
examinations. One Chicago school claims to have trained upwards 
of 5,500 people who have passed the CPA license requirements. 

Law and Business Management 

In Abraham Lincoln's time a person could study law and become a 
practicing attorney without much formal academic background. 
For generations the common practice was to serve a clerkship in 
a law office, read law on the side, and thereby prepare for the bar 
examinations. Gradually sentiment has changed. Lawyers in legis- 
latures and resident law schools increasingly feel that all lawyers 
should have resident training in law in spite of the fact that law 
is purely a reading and thinking subject. 

Most states require two to four years of pre-legal college education 
and a majority require that law training be obtained in residence. 
The clerkship or apprenticeship route is available in about one- 
third of the states. In only one, California, is a candidate for the 
bar guaranteed by law the privilege of preparing purely by cor- 
respondence. 

This gradual closing of the field of law to all forms of study runs 
counter to the trend to open up the education system to all and 
let them prove themselves by examination. It is doubtful that the 
trend towards examinations in general education and certain spe- 
cialized areas will soon reverse the trend in law. 

For apprentices a good correspondence course in law is a favored 
way to obtain the balanced and comprehensive coverage needed 
for the bar examinations. Most law offices engage in a specialized 
practice and a law clerk depending only on exposure to experience 
is likely to learn some parts well and others poorly.^ _ 

o 
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However, as home study of law for admission to the bar has de- 
clined, home study has increased of law as a tool in business, in- 
surance, real estate, and other fields. Many occupations benefit 
from a law background even though they do not require the prac- 
tice of law. Likewise, a number of people take home study courses 
in law essentially for general background, or as a part of their 
general education and liberal arts education. Consequently, home 
study students in law are likely to be mature persons in their 
thirties or above. Many early retirees go into careers in which an 
understanding of law is helpful. Law attracts several thousand new 
students per year, most of whom would never be able to spend 
three years in a resident law school or even attend law school at 
night if available. 

Business management covers a broad area: corporate manage- 
ment, personnel management, finance, traffic management, small 
business management, investments, labor-management relations, 
systems analysis, and related subjects. Enterprises of all sizes 
from the fast-food spot on the corner to multi-national corpora- 
tions need management. Increasingly college education is required 
and the MBA and Ph.D. in management are becoming more com- 
mon. Even so, the majority of managers at the lower and middle 
echelons have come up through the ranks. Both younger people 
in managerial positions and older ones feel the need for general 
or specialized management training. Home study is a convenient 
way to acquire jt. 

In excess of 20,000 new students are enrolled per year in manage- 
ment and law courses in Illinois-based home study schools. 

Office Occupations 

Well over 25,000 new home study students annually enroll in the 
various office occupation courses. 

Typewriting, shorthand, Stenotype, and the cluster of courses 
necessary for stenographic, secretarial, and bookkeeping work 
make up the bulk of the subjects. Most such courses are taken by 
young people although Stenotypy appeals more to the seasoned 
secretary ambitious for court and convention reporting. Office 
management also is taken by an older clientele. Medical and legal 
secretarial specialties are also included in this group. 

Probably America's largest home study school preparing for civil 
service examinations is in Pekin, Illinois. A high proportion of those 
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who enroll learn new office skills and academic subjects or re- 
fresh themselves in these areas in preparation for the civil service 
examinations at the local, state, and Federal level. 

Distributive Education 

Distributive occupations include advertising, sales, marketing, dis- 
tribution, real estate, insurance, hotel and motel management, and 
retailing and wholesaling occupations. 

Nearly 10,000 new hom.e study students each year enroll in these 
subjects. The age range is probably wider than in any other area. 
Many persons approaching retirement take hotel and motel man- 
agement as a way of preparing for lighter work in the older years 
— often work which man and wife can share. Yet a fair number 
of younger people enter the distributive occupations. In most 
cases the home study students have reached an age at which they 
cannot attend resident courses, even if available, and find home 
study the convenient and inexpensive way to accomplish their 
objectives. 

Home Economics 

Most courses in this category could also be classfied elsewhere. 
Interior decoration, reweaving, child care, and dress, design are 
the courses attracting most enroflment although there are a num- 
ber of others at the high school level. Annually 8,000 to 10,000 
people, chiefly women, enroll in these courses. Most enrollees are 
homemakers, although a fair number expect to use their skills 
vocationally. Ages spread from the late teens through the fifties 
and upward. 

Health 

Most health occupations have to be learned in classrooms and 
laboratories. Illinois law closed home study practical nursing 
schools in the mid-sixties. 

However, a number of specialized courses in health-related fields 
are available by home study. Much cf medical and dental assisting 
can be learned by this method. Medical record keeping is also 
classified here although it might also be grouped with office occu- 
pations. Safety is health related. Certain of the courses offered by 
Hadley School for the Blind and some high school subjects are in 
the health field. 
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Ages vary. The medical records course can be taken only by 
people working in medical records settings. Enrollees range from 
young to middle-aged. Dental and medical assistant students tend 
to be young or else women planning to return to the labor force 
after the child-bearing years. Safety courses are largely for super- 
visors and other key workers. 

About 5,000 new students are enrolled annually in health-related 
courses by Illinois home study schools. 

Avocationai 

Only an artificial line can be drawn between vocational and avo- 
cationai courses. What is avocationai for one may be vocational 
for another. More often the avocationai courses are taken for 
part-time remunerative employment. Over 11,000 new enrollments 
were in the avocationai category last year. 

Photography, photo coloring, creative writing, handwriting analysis 
and a number of other subjects were in this group. The age spread 
is considerable. A great many middle-aged and older people in- 
cluding a high percentage of older women enroll for these courses. 

Special Clientele 

Trade Associations 

Sometimes it makes sense for a trade association to conduct home 
study courses for workers within its industry. Since Chicago is the 
headquarters for a great many national trade associations, one 
would expect to find some with home study courses. 

The American Medical Records Association started a home study 
course in Medical Records Personnel in 1962 after the Kellogg 
Foundation had funded its preparation 8/ limiting its enrollment 
to those workers desiring to upgrade themselves, it will never 
have a large enrollment, but one big enough to make it an eco- 
nomical operation. The AMRA added Medical Transcription by 
demand of its members. 

The American Savings and Loan Association likewise serves only 
employees of its members. A rather complete array of courses is 
available for all levels of work in local associations. 

The American Surgical Trade Association offers a course for 
distributors selling surgical products. They are widely scattered, 
traveling, and in the field most of the time. Yet they need to learn 
their business and keep up with their field. 
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Assessing officers nearly everywhere do essentially the same type 
of work — appraisal of property values. What better service can 
the International Association of Assessing Officers perform than 
to offer its members correspondence courses in their line of work? 

The course offered by the Institute of Gas Technology is con- 
cerned with the physical distribution of gas — pipelines, storage 
tanks, and home and industrial distribution systems. It is primarily 
for engineers holding responsible positions with gas companies. 

The National Safety Council is not a trade association but its 
training department offers two home study courses in safety for 
supervisors and key workers in industry. 

Company Programs 

Several business and industrial firms in Illinois operate their own 
internal home study courses for employee training. Sometimes the 
courses are available to outsiders. 

Peat, Marwick, and Mitchell Company offer two courses. At one 
time Sears Institute reportedly had 25,000 of its store department 
heads and other employees enrolled in home study merchandising 
courses. This study did not attempt to obtain a current picture of 
company programs. 

Schools of Religion 

The Moody Bible Institute correspondence course department is 
probably the oldest home study program in religion in this country 
and the oldest home study school in Illinois. Its volume could be 
the envy of many schools, although most of its courses are short. 
Most of its courses are designed for the layman although some are 
for training of ministers and other religious leaders. 

The Emmaus Bible School in Oak Park is only 30 years old but 
is the headqiiarters for a worldwide enrollment running into the 
hundreds of thousands. It has decentralized its distribution and 
course servicing and put these functions in the hands of about 
150 regional directors in nearly 100 countries. Its materials have 
been translated into scores of languages. Total cumulative enroll- 
ment to date is in excess of six million. Emmaus courses often 
are short and may cost from $1 to $40. 

The American Bible College of Chicago has recently moved to 
Florida. 
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Men and women who take home study courses in religion are nke- 
ly to be middle aged or past. Many older women and widows en- 
roll. Home study offers an especially good way for studying for 
these who cannot easily leave home. 

Unique Courses 

Do you want to be a brewmaster? Try the Wahl Institute course. 

Do you stoke furnaces and keep heating and power plants oper- 
ating properly? The Hays School of Combustion Engineering has 
a course for you. 

Do you like to trade on the stock market? The Stock Market Insti- 
tute course is not guaranteed to make you rich although a number 
of students and graduates have obtained better results by having 
a consistent plan and market philosophy. 

If you want to develop a strong voice, a sweet voice, or any other 
kind of voice, maybe the Prefect Voice Institute home study 
course and practice would help. 

If you need insight into the character and personality of those who 
write to you, an International Graphoanalysis Society course might 
offer the key. 

Chick sexing and Swedish massage are no longer available from 
Illinois home study schools. 

Illinois home study schools offer related apprenticeship training 
in 34 apprenticeable occupations.. Out-of-state schools offer a 
wider range. 

Many older men and women take up the study of income tax 
return preparation as a possible, retirement occupation. Among 
them are many military retirees. 

Most communities would never have enough steady demand for 
new watchmakers to justify a class. Eleven states require licenses 
for which correspondence study can prepare. 
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CHAPTER 3. THE ECONOMICS OF 
HOME STUDY 

Private home study is usually considerably less expensive than 
equivalent resident instruction. Many people are surprised at this 
fact because enrollment in a tax-supported institution usually costs 
the student much less less than in a private school. It is easy to 
overlook the major portion of the costs borne by taxes. 

The following are some of the tuition fees for selected courses 
from Illinois home study schools: 

Four years of high school instruction including all text- 
books $349. 
In Illinois public high school districts the net oper- 
ating expense per pupil in 1970-71 was $1 ,384.81 
Four years would be $5,539.24 or 15.9 times as much 
in tax money. 

Accounting from introduction through C.P.A. coaching $538. 
Equivalent to more than a full year in the University 



of Illinois. 

Comprehensive three-year law course $550. 

Machine shorthand $325. 

Legal secretary $300. 

Calculus (acceptable as 6 semester hours) $115. 



At this rate one year of college by correspondence would 
cost $575. 

In general it can be said that private home study costs from about 
one-half to one-fifteenth as much as equivalent instruction in a 
classroom institution. And home study students need not forego 
regular paychecks. 

There are several "secrets" for this low cost. 
Volume Enrollment and Course Costs. 

One reason for low cost is volume enrollments. The economics of 
home study are more closely akin to the economics of the printing 
industry than to that of the classroom. In classroom institutions an 
enrollment of 10 to 25 more students requires an additional teacher. 
In home study, additional students require the printing of extra 



•Letter from David Ellsworth, Director of Statistics, Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Springfield, June 15, 1973. 
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instructional materials. When 10,000 accounting texts are printed 
at one time, unit costs of an extra 1,000 are modest. Two examples 
illustrate the principle: 

1. Preparation of original self-teaching instructional 



materials in a unit of high school mathematics $ 3,000 
Printing of 10,000 copies 19,000 



$ 22,000 

Per student cost (materials only) 2.20 
2. Preparation of a full vocational course 200,000 
Printing of 10,000 copies 40,000 
Purchase of components and assembly of kits 110,000 



$ 350,000 

Per student cost (materials only) 35.00 



To these costs must be added advertising, recruitment, packing, 
postage, instructional costs, student service, record keeping, ware- 
housing, administrative overhead, insurance, taxes, and several 
other costs of doing business. Hopefully enough surplus will re- 
main to return interest on the investment and encourage further 
entrepreneurship. One large school in Chicago earns about four 
per cent profit on sales after taxes. 

As most private home study schools operate nationally, and some 
internationally, they hold a strategic advantage over state institu- 
tions offering correspondence study. While state institutions can 
accept enrollments from other states and abroad, most of their 
enrollment comes from within their borders. Correspondence 
departments of the 50 states are in competition with each other. 
Many of their courses for credit are essentially duplicates of those 
offered in other states, although texts and course outlines may 
differ. Credit is essentially interchangeable. The typical state uni- 
versity correspondence course enrolls well under 100 students 
per year. Very rarely does a university correspondence course 
enroll 1,000 and a great many enroll a dozen or fewer students. 

In contrast, a sizable number of private home study courses enroll " 
5,000 to 20,000 and upward per year. For an enrollment of 5,000 
or 10,000 a private school can afford to build in a truly superior 
quality which cannot be expected in a course attracting 50 stu- 
dents a year. 

Volume enrollments permit a different allocation of instructional 
costs than prevail in classroom instruction. In private home study 
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schools, most of the instructional costs are invested in preparation 
of the instructional materials. Heavy investments are made in 
course preparation, tryout, and revision. Only programmed instruc- 
tion, computer-assisted instruction and similar individualized meth- 
ods requiring advance preparation and testing of materials, are as 
expensive and as geared to individual student performance. 
School managements are willing to invest large sums if they have 
a fair chance of amortizing the costs over thousands of students. 

Some years ago a Chicago school spent $50,000 in prep- 
aration of 20 new assignments for insertion into its ac- 
counting course. By enrolling 10,000 students per year 
for five years, one dollar from each student's tuition 
would amortize the cost. 

Another Illinois school spent $80,000 in the preparation 
of a TV repair course but expected to enroll several 
thousand students in the first two years. 

A hobby course cost $110,000 over a four-year period 
before it began to show a profit. 

Another school put $225,000 into its course. 

After the initial course is written, art work done, and supplementary 
materials assembled, it has to be tried out. Some tryout can be on 
a preenrollment basis as in development of programmed instruc- 
tion materials. After enrollment begins, the work returned by the 
first dozen and hundred students is closely watched and item- 
analyzed to s pot difficult places in the materials. This usually leads 
to material revision and reprinting and sometimes major adjust- 
ments in the course. After the first few hundred sets of materials 
go out and the course is revised, enough copies may be printed to 
last a year before another revision. A dynamic field requires sub- 
stantive updating at frequent intervals. 

In principle, everything that can be done to make the materials 
correct and effective saves the individual instructor's time in cor- 
rection. Thus, course preparation usually costs more than does 
instructor attention later. 

Many people are surprised that home study students usually make 
high marks on their assignments and courses. There are two 
reasons for this: (1) If the instructional materials are good, the 
student can learn readily if he works on the assignments. As in 
programmed instruction, a school can expect the typical student 
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to achieve 90 to 95 per cent on each examination. (2) A home study 
student is expected to study, understand, and perform on all the 
assignments and to respond in writing. 

At least 30 research studies and a world of experience show that 
home study students pursuing the same courses as classroom 
students do as well or better than they do on final examinations. 
Weak students, of course, have dropped out along the way while 
classroom settings may have carried the same students along. 

instructional Staff 

Where home study enrollments are low as in public institutions, 
the burden of costs shifts to instructional services. In university 
correspondence departments, course preparation costs are kept 
low and instructors do more work, usually with essay-type exami- 
nations. 

When instructional materials are well prepared and easy-to-grade 
formats are used, instructional costs can be reduced to a minimum. 
Students, many of them dropouts from classrooms, like the ma- 
terials that enable them to make steady progress without having 
a lot of errors requiring correction. 

Ordinarily a home study instructor in a private school can handle 
many more students than can a classroom teacher. The classroom 
teacher has daily preparation, attendance, record keeping, ad- 
ministrative duties, discipline, extracurricular activities, class- 
room teaching, and many other time-consuming duties. The home 
study teacher has none of these tasks. The home study instructor 
can spend full time reviewing and correcting students' completed 
work. Grade recording, record keeping, and mailing routines are 
handled by clerks. 

In a sizable sample of Illinois schools, most teacher-student ratios 
ran between 1 to 500 and 1 to 1,000. This seems to be unrealistical- 
!y heavy when compared with classroom ratios, but the two are 
not comparable. If 500 students are all actively studying, they may 
each send in one assignment every two weeks. This is 50 per day. 
This rate allows approximately 10 minutes per assignment — ample 
time to write corrections and comments — and to maintain very 
high quality while doing so. Dropouts and slower work inflow 
increase the per-assignment time available. Some schools plan 
on 15 to 30 minutes for grading an assignment. An art instructor 
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may take up to an hour sketching an improved version on trans- 
parent paper and dictating a criticism to be typed by stenogra- 
phers. 

Time spent in grading, however, is not necessarily the crucial 
element. When Educational Testing Service machine-scores thou- 
sands of examinations in an hour, few educators object, albeit 
the machine renders no instructional service. The important con- 
sideration is the amount of interaction, explanation, and communi- 
cation back to the student. These matters vary widely according 
to the nature of the subject matter. Volume enrollment permits the 
development and use of answer keys and model solutions which 
speed the process. 

Other devices are used. One accounting school uses trained 
clerks to spot and correct arithmetic errors on student work. 
Then the papers are reviewed by a CPA for any accounting con- 
cerns which need to be communicated to the student. Expensive 
CPA time does not have to be wasted on arithmetic errors. 

Good correspondence materials often include a great deal of 
built-in self-check test material and other confirming, reinforcing, 
and immediate-feedback techniques so that the student knows 
that he is learning as he goes along. The purpose of submitted 
examinations can -be largely diagnostic. They give the instructor 
an opportunity to do remedial teaching where the original materi- 
als were not effective with a particular student. 

It is considered good practice to have 75 to 90 per cent of the 
instructional exercises of this self-teaching type thereby reducing 
the amount of material submitted for professional review. This 
practice undoubtedly helps reduce the non-start rate. Even so, 
home study students always have the privilege of asking for help 
whenever needed. 

Some Illinois home study schools go to extreme lengths to en- 
courage their students to ask for help whenever necessary. Two 
schools invite students to use their WATS telephone line to make 
Inquiries. One large school reports that about 2,000 student calls 
are received daily from early morning until mid-evening. Calls are 
routed to instructors who use a manual quick-access system to 
retrieve each student's record before handling his problem. An- 
other large school has a real-time computerized retrieval system 
ready for its WATS line use. 
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Another element of economy in staff lies in flexibility of assign- 
ment. The flow of home study examinations from students is 
somewhat cyclical with a noticeable slack in the summer. It is 
uneconomic to retain a full-tjme staff large enough to cope with 
peak seasons and pay them full salaries in slow times. While most 
schools depend upon a corps of full-time instructors, they use 
part-time services during peak times. Also they may utilize a few 
hours per day or week of a practicing expert to handle instruc- 
tion in specialized courses with small enrollment. This flexibility 
keeps instructional costs closely matched with work flow. 

As private home study teachers do not have tenure, schools are 
not burdened with excessive permanent staff when enrollment 
trends change drastically. 

Facilities 

Space and facilities represent another area of saving for private 
home study schools. The student provides his own campus and 
study space. Home study schools do not need stadia, athletic 
fields, dormitories, classrooms, extensive shops and laboratories, 
student unions, campus open space, or many parking areas. 
They need primarily offices, conference rooms, mailing facilities, 
and warehouse space. 

Illinois schools sampled showed an average of about 1.2 square 
feet of office and warehouse space for each student enrolled. The 
range was from .3 to 3 square feet per student. This space is a 
tiny fraction of that needed by campus institutions which cannot 
pack 35,000 students into each acre. 

In a private home study school the student pays for instruction 
whereas in classroom systems much tax money goes into capital 
outlay and maintenance of campus facilities. 

Services 

Many home study schools provide assistance in job placement or 
in getting started in a service business. A great many students, 
however, do not need placement assistance as they are already 
in jobs of their choice and need only to prepare for advancement. 

Usually the assistance takes two forms: (1) printed materials of 
advisory nature, and (2) referral and advisory services by mail. 
It is usually Impractical for a home study school to keep In close 
touch with ever-changing job openings on a national basis. How- 
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ever, they can refer students and graduates to nearby potential 
employers and suggest steps to take toward employment. Obvi- 
ously employers seeking qualified graduates never send recruiters 
to home study schools although they sometimes write for referrals 
of nearby students or graduates. 

Employment assistance is only one of several services offered 
students by private home study schools. Students constantly ask 
a variety of questions which are not about the technical content 
of their courses. In some cases answering these requests and 
providing related services requires almost as much staff time as 
does the Instruction. 

Further economies are possible in private home study schools 
because they do not need to supply a number of services custom- 
ary in campus institutions. Health care, athletics, social activities, 
face-to-face counseling, food services, housing, and assembly 
programs are among the relatively expensive services which pri- 
vate home study schools need not provide. As most home study 
students are adults, these services are obtained as a part of their 
normal home and community living. 

Gross Income 

Private home study schools in Illinois had an estimated gross in- 
come of approximately $193,000,000 last year. This figure omits 
the cost of governmental programs, university income from cor- 
respondence courses, and value of courses operated by business 
and industry for their own employees. If the latter programs were 
included, the income would exceed $200,000,000. 

At least 99 per cent of this income is tuition. A few schools had 
contracts to supply their courses to governmental agencies, busi- 
ness or Industry, but these are basically for tuition and instruc- 
tional services. Only rarely does a school sell its text materials 
outright although it may do so in another form. For example, the 
text materials of one course appear as a series of pamphlets for 
home study but are rebound as a book for the bookstore trade. 

The rate of return varies as in any business but normally runs 
between two and eight per cent on volume of sales. The fabulous 
profits mentioned in the Noffsinger study are largely a phenome- 
non of the past. There are now more financial failures among home 
study schools than there are big successes. Most smaller schools 
offer a small course of appeal to a limited audience and of little 
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interest to anyone else. Consequently, they cannot expect to grow 
big. In many cases the correspondence course is a sideline of a 
resident school or of a company engaged in related business. 
In such cases the home study course is likely to be the distinctly 
minor part of the total enterprise. 

Cancellations and Refunds 

Observers can easily misjudge the gross income of a home study 
school. Ten thousand students enrolling in a $500 course looks 
like $5,000,000, but it does not work out that way. 

In the past schools often were able to collect only 50 to 70 per 
cent of the face value of their enrollment agreements and some- 
times less. Some schools in this study were realizing less than 
half their total paper values. High nonstart and dropout rates 
meant that not all payments would be made. 

With the rising starting rates and better completion rates, the 
payment rate of tuition would appear to be improving. The can- 
cellation rate, however, cuts the income. The consumer movement 
and governmental agencies are forcing home study schools to be 
more favorable to the student who wants to quit his course. The 
National Home Study Council accrediting standards require these 
minimum features in the refund policies of accredited schools: 

The student can cancel his enrollment within 72 hours 
and receive all his money back. The school may have 
spent well over $100 in getting the enrollment, but it 
must absorb this cost. 

If the student sends in no assignment, upon his cancel- 
lation after 72 hours the school must return all money 
collected except a registration fee which can be no 
more than $50 or 10 per cent of the tuition, which- 
ever is less. 

After any 90-day period of inactivity in the first six 
months, the school must notify the student that can- 
cellation is in order on these terms: 
If an assignment has been received during the first 
quarter, the school can retain the registration fee 
and 25 per cent of the tuition. 
If an assignment has been received during the sec- 
ond quarter, the school can retain the registration 
fee and 50 per cent of the tuition. 
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After the course has been half completed, the stu- 
dent can claim no refund and is obligated for full 
payment of the ocurse. 

These rules approach pro rata refunds which are financially dis- 
advantageous to the school. No college or university is under such 
restraint. The change, effective January 1, 1973, will undoubtedly 
require a modification of tuition rates and payment plans. It 
works a special hardship on some small schools and trade asso- 
ciation courses which are frequently paid all cash in advance. 

The Veterans Administration requires re-confirmation of enroll- 
ment after a ten-day cooling-off period. If the applicant does not 
indicate after ten days that he wants the course, the school must 
return any money collected. This is thought to weed out the non- 
starts, which may be a good thing, although it also dampens much 
of the enthusiasm generated with a fast start. A few schools have 
their agents leave initial study materials when the application is 
taken, but the risk is increased now. 

Liberalizing the refund policy may have the good benefit of re- 
quiring better selection of students. Ethical home study schools 
have seldom made money on their non-starts. If they can learn 
better how to select a higher quality of students, they will be 
better off financially. On the other hand, this will mean that the 
lower-quality students will be barred from having his chance — a 
practice which runs counter to the philosophy of '*the school of 
the second chance." 
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CHAPTER 4. STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 
How Home Study Works 

As an instructional method home study is very simple. Every home 
study school follows the same basic operating procedures. This 
is true whether conducted by a university, a private school, a mili- 
tary department, or a government bureau. 

Students enroll (a) by answering advertisements or direct mail 
solicitations, or (b) by accepting a school representative's offer 
to take his application. Applications are reviewed by the school 
and accepted or rejected. Accepted students are sent the first 
instructional material usually with a booklet on how to study the 
course. 

After the student completes his first assignment, he sends it to the 
school for correction. Specialized, trained instructors grade the 
examination and return it to the student with personal corrections 
and study advice. Clerks record the grade and other transactions. 
Although assignments and examinations differ among schools and 
subjects, personalized instruction is the foundation of all home 
study. 

The student reviews the instructor's analysis and applies the 
principles learned to future assignments. In the meantime he has 
been studying his next assignment and readies it for mailing. The 
process continues until the course is completed. 

Home study depends basically upon literacy and the printed word 
supplemented by line drawings, charts, and illustrations and by 
such real materials as are appropriate to the subject. In recent 
years slides, film^trips, and 8 mm. motion pictures have been added 
to certain courses. It is possible, of course, for certain home study 
courses or parts thereof to be conducted by oral means — by rec- 
ords on tapes, discs or cassettes. Instruction and student re- 
sponses are mailed back and forth as recordings. Foreign langu- 
ages, speech, vocabulary studies, and certain music courses lend 
themselves to the oral approach. Audio media are useful in other 
courses both to motivate and to carry instructional content. The 
student-teacher telephone hookup with real-time computerized 
record retrieval is a recent innovation of considerable promise. 

Good instructional materials provide as much real life experience 
as possible. Practical applications are arranged whenever possi- 
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ble. Courses provide whatever standardized sets of materials are 
practical and the student's work or home environment provide the 
remainder. For example, either the correspondence school or the 
student provides the machine needed in a typewriting course. 

This two-way flow between instructor and student is an essential 
part of the definition of correspondence study. A course which 
only lays out material to be studied and requires no exercises or 
examinations to be sent to the instructor may be a self-study 
course but is not a correspondence course. Nearly any book does 
as much. 

The extra self-teaching nature of correspondence materials, often 
with numerous exercises yielding immediate confirming and re- 
inforcing feedback, and the opportunity for periodic instructor 
evaluation and further input into the learning process gives home 
study its extra value. Experience and research have shown that 
home study with an instructor's intervention is very much more 
effective than is isolated study of a book. 

What Can Be Taught? 

"Anything that can be learned from the printed 
page can be learned by correspondence." 

That is an understatement because much more can be learned 
by the addition of supplementary materials and media — kits of 
equipment, components of machines, and tools. A wide range of 
instructional materials can be sent through the mail. Many private 
schools include practice materials as integral parts of their 
courses. 

In one assignment in a locksmithing course, the student 
receives a lock and blank key with instructions to find 
out where and how to file it to fit and operate the lock. 

In an air conditioning course, components are mailed 
as a serioo of packages. The student learns structure 
and function and finally puts the components together 
and makes the machine work. 

In a baking course samples of baked products are sent 
in for instructor criticism. 

Anyone who can read well enough to follow simple written in- 
structions, can learn manipulative skills and how and why devices 
operate. If the equipment is too big for shipping, or too expensive 
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to include in a course, enrollment can be limited to those who 
have access to it on the job or at home and can get hands-on 
experience. 

Railroad firemen learn the fundamental theory of air- 
brakes by correspondence and operate the equipment on 
the job under supervision. 

An apprentice pressman can study written materials 
about the big presses tonight and apply his knowledge 
tomorrow. 

If the equipment and materials can be mailed tnd the learner is 
motivated, a wide range of skilled occupations can be taught by 
correspondence. Radio and television repair, electronics, air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration, and upholstering are examples. Com- 
ponents and unassembled parts can be mailed as a series of kits, 
which, when all are assembled, may be larger than the postal 
system would handle. 

Trade and technical courses based on kits are among the most 
popular in the independent home study field. The Directory of Ac- 
credited Private Home Study Schools issued by the National Home 
Study Council lists over 100 courses in which the manipulation of 
materials is a part of the instructional process. These courses are 
especially valuable with young people desiring to explore an 
occupational field, to gain experience, or to acquire a foothold in 
an occupation. Great numbers of people also take them to acquire 
a hobby, for part-time employment, for retirement employment, and 
in order to do home repairs. 

Home study is an excellent means of upgrading within many occu- 
pations. For a person working in a heavy-equipment setting, nearly 
all related information can be taught by correspondence. Thus in 
courses in truck driving, operation of earth-moving equipment, and 
construction, the students learn the necessary theory and informa- 
tion by home study and practice with machines in a concentrated 
terminal resident period. For generations, most railroads have 
been using correspondence courses as related apprentice training 
for upgrading their skilled mechanics. As these workers are 
around the equipment daily, they have no trouble in practicing 
tomorrow the theory they learn tonight.. Hundreds of other skilled 
trade and technical areas could be cited. 

Academic and other paper and pencil subjects are relatively easy 
to teach by correspondence. In truth, there is reason to believe 
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that a number of subjects can be better taught by correspondence 
than in the classroom. 

Accounting students may benefit from a few lectures but 
the main work is individual solution of accounting prob- 
lems — ^paper and pencil exercises. 

Art is an individual subject. A group can criticize but the 
expert teacher's criticism is more valuable. A group can 
learn art theory and appreciation but the individual cre- 
ates his work at his own pace. 

Drafting is largely individual practice and performance. 
Comments on the student's work can be either in writing 
by mail or orally in person. 

Law! What better subject to study alone; reading, think- 
ing. Had correspondence study been available, Abraham 
Lincoln undoubtedly would have studied law by this 
method. 

Typewriting is always learned by the individual. 

Journalism and writing! Again each story has to be cre- 
ated personally. Writing by a group is practically impossi- 
ble. The student submits his individual piece which is 
criticized individually by the teacher. Student themes in 
an English class seldom receive such close attention as 
they do by correspondence. 

Mechanical trades are always learned on an individual 
basis. 

And so on. 

In a sense all learning is individual. Tutoring was probably the 
earliest method of teaching and still is the most efficient. Good 
home study is tutoring by mail. 

Look down any list of subjects. One \o amazed at how much can 
and should be learned in individual settings. Practically the whole 
range of academic subjects and the bulk of occupational training 
is amenable to correspondence instruction. The challenge is to 
generate sufficient imagination to design effective self-teaching 
materials and methods. 

Group instruction became popular because of its economy — not 
because it is more efficient. The broadcast media can reach more 
people inexpensively, but they lack teacher-pupil two-way inter- 
action, provision for practice, and outside evaluation of learning. 

5»3 
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Among the more unusual subjects which are successfully taught 
by home study are: 



Home study offers several important advantages which enable the 
method to play an important role in the educational system of the 
state. 

1. The home study student studies at the time and place 
most convenient to him. Institutional locations and schedules keep 
many pepole, especially adults with family responsibilities, from 
getting further education. A recent study shows that only 56 per 
cent of the Illinois population is within commuting distance of 
"free access" college programs.^ A home study student can start 
and finish at any time and not have to wait on academic calendars. 
A home study student never has to wait until there are enough for 
a class. Likewise, there are never waiting lists. 

2. The home study student is in a class by himself. Fast or 
slow classmates do not bother him. He works at his own tempo. 
He is not distracted by competition. 

3. Each student receives Individual attention. His work is 
graded and commented upon individually. Problems of individual 
differences are automatically solved. He can ask all the questions 
that he wants to ask and have full attention of the instructor. 

4. A home study student never misses class. He never gets 
behind or lost as every assignment is to be covered thoroughly. 
He never comes to class unprepared. Home study is ideal for those 
on rotating shifts and irregular travel schedules. 

5. Home study is flexible and can be combined with other 
major methods and media in different settings. It can be Integrated 
with radio and television, with tape recordings and other audio 

•W. W. Waliinghaus, Ff-Acws Hlghar Education, Col logo Entrance Examination Board. Naw 



Air navigation 

Boating and seamanship 

Chemistry 

Doll repair 

Diamond appraisal 

Gun repair 

Meat packing 



Musical instrument playing 

Penmanship 

Stock brokerage 

Piano tuning 

Typewriter repair 

Speed reading 

Yacht design 



Advantages of Home Study 



York, 1970, p. 79. 
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systems, with day and evening school supervised study arrange- 
ments, with discussion groups, with apprenticeship training, with 
industrial and business settings, and yet be pursued independent- 
ly. When cable TV becomes widespread, home study should fur- 
ther expand. 

6. Home study is an adult way of learning. The sole motiva- 
tion for enrolling is the desire to learn. 

7. Home study can be expanded rapidly. When the military 
forces mushroomed early in World War II, the U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute was able to get off to a flying start in 1942 by using Inter- 
national Correspondence School courses. It is easier to print in- 
creased quantities of home study instructional materials than it is 
to train additional teachers for classroom instruction. 

8. Home study is effective. It is a proven educational method. 
Every assignment is carefully prepared and organized for ease of 
learning Extraneous matter is omitted. The student does not have 
to endure trivia that sometimes clutters classrooms and campuses. 

9. Home study makes efficient use of time. Full time is spent 
in study. Most students can read faster than teachers can lecture. 
The home study student does not waste time sitting in class. 
Neither does he waste time and gasoline going to and from class. 

10. Home study is economical. Its economics were discussed 
in Chapter 3. 

Disadvantages of Home Study 

Correspondence study has several inherent weaknesses, most of 
which can be overcome, at least in part, by ingenuity. 

Assessing Motivation (non-starts and droupouts) 

In spile of what a fraction of the public may believe, no reputable 
home study school wants to enroll a student who does not intend 
to pursue the course. Most schools lose money on non-starts. 
Usually the down payment is not high enough to cover acquisition 
costs, first instructional materials, and overhead. One of the great- 
est needs in home study is a sure-fire way to detect non-starts in 
advance. Research in motivation has not given the answer in a 
form which home study schools can use, 

^ There has been a material improvement in non-start rates in private 
home study schools since Noffsinger's study in the twenties. Better 
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courses, more objective examinations, and better selection of 
students have helped lower the rate. Among private schools the 
rate ordinarily runs from 8 to 15 per cent which is a good 10 points 
lower than it was 15 years ago. Among some of the better schools 
it runs as low as 4 to 7 per cent. This range compares favorably 
with and is often better than that experi^^nced by university cor- 
respondenje departments. Such compari :ons are unfair, however, 
as private schools usually offer longer career courses instead of 
short subject courses. For many years the non-start rate of the 
USAFI correspondence courses has hovered around 50 per cent. 
Here, however, the enrollees had almost nothing invested and 
were often under pressure to enroll. 

It is easily assumed that the non-start rate for students persuaded 
to enroll by field representatives would be much higher than for 
those who enroll by mail. The sales talk of an agent is often 
thought to be more persuasive than that of advertising brochures. 
A higher non-start rate might be expected. Experience and com- 
parative data do not support this view. Illogical as it may sound, 
the enrollment method seems to make little difference. Those who 
enroll in the presence of an agent are about as likely to start (or 
not start) as those who fill out forms in the privacy of their own 
homes. 

Reasons given for not starting explain this phenomena and point 
out the dilemma of home study schools. Whether in response to 
an agent's explanation or to a brochure, each new enrollee prob- 
ably intends to pursue the course. Many states and the National 
Home Study Council standards for accreditation require a three- 
day **cooling off" period during which the new enrollee can can- 
cel for a full refund. The percentage who cancel, under this rule 
is small, 

A whole cluster of reasons explain the non-start. Without citing the 
research, the reasons can be summarized: Basically, upon en- 
rolling many students misjudge their motivation. Many people have 
good intentions but are weak on follow-through. The "get ahead" 
notion is strong as an aspiration but less appealing as perspir- 
ation. When asked, non-starts respond by saying: 

Too little time to study. 
Too much work required. 
I changed my mind. 
Plans changed. 

O 
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No instructor contact. 

Work is too tedious. 

No place to study. 

Work interfered with study. 

It isn't what J wanted (or expected). 

The above answers mean that the mdividual has not formed the 
habit of controlling his time and disciplining himself to do the 
work required to start a home study course. The same reasons 
apply to many dropouts. 

Related to these excuses is the fact that the classroom situation 
has not made independent students of most people. After years 
of going to class with his peers, daily interaction with teachers, 
and studying in at least a semi-social context, the loneliness of 
home study is more than many students can master. Finally, home- 
life, friends, dating, sports, and TV are more fun than working on 
a correspondence assignment. 

Many people are low in initiative and are not self starters. Others 
prepare the first assignment and are timid about sending it in for 
fear of instructor reactions— or fear of failure. Or they get stuck 
and do not ask for heJp; Others are satisfied to receive materials 
and study them without doing or sending in the examinations. 
They know that the materials are likely to be self-instructional and 
want to learn without being bothered by unnecessary details. 
They are only interested in having the materials. 

Better schools utilize follow-up letters, inspirational materials, and 
even phone calls in efforts to induce students to start. By careful 
screening and use of various "selling" efforts, the per cent of 
non-starts possibly can be reduced further a few percentage 
points. It is unlikely that any miracle solution will be found in the 
near future. Admission officers in colleges have their "no-shows" 
among those who have paid sizable fees. Each year a fraction of 
last year's upper classmen do not return to college. In education, 
attrition starts with enrollment. 

Counseling 

Professional counseling is almost impossible to provide by cor- 
respondence. In fact, it is unprofessional to attempt it by mail 
under the American Personnel and Guidance Association code of 
ethics. 
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The National Home Study Council standards for accreditation state: 

"No field representative shall be permitted to use any 
title that indicates that he has special qualifications for 
guidance, counseling, or registration, which he does not 
in fact possess," 

Even if a rare agent should be professionally qualified as a coun- 
selor, his role as a school representative would preclude his acting 
in a counseling capacity, Prefessional counselors are neutral as 
far as an individual's occupational choice is concerned and in 
regard to what school he attends or course he pursues. Counselors 
are professionals in helping a student go through a problem-solv- 
ing process of occupational exploration and educational planning 
for his future. An agent is interested in having his prospect enroll 
in a specific course in the school which he represents and in 
no other. The two roles are incompatible. 

Correspondence school officers and agents can be objective large- 
ly on matters in which their interests of their schools (and their 
income) are not at stake. 

The better home study schools work closely with high school 
counselors in relation to prospective enrollments from among 
seniors and graduates. If a school's representatives recognize 
the proper role and training of high school guidance counselors 
and if counselors conversely recognize the proper role of the 
representative, a good professional relationship can be built up to 
mutual advantage. Some home study schools are developing this 
relationship very well although it takes time and stability in the 
field staff. The representative cultivates a close relationship with 
the couselors until they know and can trust each other. The repre- 
sentative seeks and takes much advice of the counselor regarding 
the students, their interests, and capabilities. He does not act 
counter to the counselor's viewpoints. 

Again the problem is not one-sided. Many counselors are not 
broadly trained and well informed. They are almost always strongly 
oriented toward college and are most effective in helping college 
bound students. College is the system through* which they went; 
they know it best. Many have strong built-in feelings against private 
schools and ^'schools for profit"— most of all against home study 
schools. Most counselors have never taken a home study course; 
in general they are unfamiliar with the home study field. 
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Likewise, they are often unfamiliar with the broad world of work 
as most of them have had no first-hand work experience outside 
the school field. Thus, many counselors are ineffective in both 
vocational counseling and in educational counseling of the non- 
college bound student. 

The home study school representative's role with the counselor 
is to provide each with ample information on the school and 
courses he represents and to enlist his help in identifying stu- 
dents who may properly be candidates for the school's offering. 
Usually more is gained in working with counselors than in trying 
to bypass them. 

Student Selection 

One key to success in home study, as in other education, is the 
selection and admission of the "right" students. Good home study 
schools want to accept only those persons who can and will 
properly benefit from their courses. Accomplishment of this ob- 
jective is a problem. ^ 

Because educational prerequisites have less validity with adults 
than with youth fresh from school, home study schools often set 
no rigid academic hurdles for admission. The enrollment form may 
ask a few questions about educational background and experience. 
More often the school assumes no specialized background and 
designs its courses to start with literacy and/or assumed level of 
high school graduation. 

The home office, of course, reviews necessary prerequisites but 
it, too, is more interested in taking enrollments in hopes that the 
students can succeed than in keeping applicants out. Review of 
prior subjects taken is not a very useful way to assess background 
Tests of prerequisite abilities are better but even they reveal little 
about motivation which may overcome most subject-matter short- 
ages. 

Schools enrolling entirely by mail may include a self-administering 
and self-graded test with descriptive material. An inquirer who 
succeeds may be led on into enrollment. One who has difficulty 
may decide not to enroll. Obviously the reliability and validity of 
the test are the key determinants of its value. 

The USAFI is using self-screening first lessons in a few courses of 
high mortality. Would-be applicants who can and do perform well 
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on the first sample lesson know they did all right and are encour- 
aged thereby to enroll. If the sample lesson stumps them, they 
will know it immediately and are advised to consider some other 
course. Such a device undoubtedly keeps out a sizable number 
of poorly prepared and weakly motivated persons. 
Field representatives may be charged with assessing ability of the 
prospective enrollee to succeed in the course and keep out the 
unfit. However, the representative's inco.Tie depends on enrolling 
students. Most are not paid equally to screen out the marginally 
fit. This conflict is partly resolved in a few cases by placing the 
representative on a straight salary instead of a commission. 
When tests are used, their value depends on the merits of the 
tests and the use made of the results. As the school wants to 
make its courses widely available to most interested applicants, 
it is likely to interpret the test results liberally. Tests are usually 
graded into three piles and treated differently: 

a. The obviously unfit are discouraged and not permitted to 
enroll. This group is usually relatively small— from 5 to 15 
per cent. 

b. Those of ordinary ability, the big middle group, are per- 
mitted to enroll with the assurance that they have some 
possibility of succeeding if sufficiently motivated. 

c. Prospects with apparent talent, at least as revealed by the 
short test, are strongly encouraged to enroll. 

A good creative writing school does not want to bother its in- 
structors with semi-illiterates or those demonstrating no signs of 
creative imagination. A good commercial art school does not want 
to enroll those of little talent. But conversely, those with ordinary 
talent are permitted to enroll and try to develop their abilities. 
Home study schools are schools of the second chance. They keep 
the door of opportunity open and have long been in harmony with 
the democratic tradition and open door policies of the present 
day. 

Time Lag 

A fundamental weakness in home study as an instructional method 
is the time lag in confirmation of the student responses. Psycho- 
logically, learning takes place most efficiently when the student 
knows immediately the result of his response or behavior. Rein- 
forcement should come immediately — not a week or so later. The 
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injection of a week or more between mailing of his exercises and 
the return of the graded examination is a serious learning barrier 
and undoubtedly is a contributing cause of dropouts. When the cor- 
rected examination is returned, the student is no longer fresh on 
the topics covered; he has gone on to another assignment. If an 
earlier mistake remains uncorrected, it may continue to plague 
his further learning. At best the student can take time to review 
his corrected assignments, learn from the correct responses, and 
gain insight into where he went wrong and how to respond cor- 
rectly. At worst he can look at the grade and lightly skip the review. 

This time lag is not restricted to home study schools. Many class- 
room instructors return corrected themes, papers, and tests a 
week or two weeks later and may or may not go over them in 
class. In this situation, home study is no worse than classroom 
methods. Under any circumstances, a time lag is injurious to effi- 
cient learning. 

Good home study schools try to cut the turn-around time to a 
minimum by providing in-today-out-today service on most exam- 
inations. However, three days is more likely the norm when grad- 
ing, recording, and all processing is included. Except for nearby 
students, a week is about the least lag one can expect and two 
weeks for outlying areas is not unusual. However, no respectable 
private school will tolerate the two to four weeks often character- 
istic of the lag of USAFI and certain universities where the exam- 
inations go to professors around the campus for grading. 

Good private home study schools have techniques for taking care 
of most of this time lag. In the preparation of materials, they 
eliminate most of the lag. Up to 90 per cent of the exercises are 
placed on an immediate feed-back basis. Self-check tests cover- 
ing every important element to be learned are inserted frequent- 
ly — sometimes several per page. Programmed instruction tech- 
niques are used. Answers are provided either on the same page 
or elsewhere. The student has a multitude of opportunities to know 
immediately how his learning is going. Thus, with immediate re- 
inforcement, he learns and knows he is learning. Under these 
circumstances, the examinations which are sent in to the school 
are for evaluation of learning and diagnosis of learning problems 
and to a lesser extent are instructional devices. 

Good planning and preparation of instructional materials can 
largely offset the usual handicap of time lag in home study learn- 
ing. 
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Mental Interaction 

Related to the time lag is the absence of immediate interaction of 
all active minds in a group. A lively group discussion can be a 
very stimulating experience. Several active minds are likely to 
generate more ideas than are in a book or in the instructor's com- 
ments. Even with cassettes, 8 mm. films, and other audio-visual 
aids, it is more difficult to '^enrich" correspondence instruction 
than to supplement good classroom discussion. 
In many subjects this lack of mental interaction and personal 
interstimulation is not a serious handicap. In social studies and 
literature much interplay of ideas is good. In drafting, radio repair, 
accounting, and disciplines bound by fixed principles, innovation 
and excitement of interactive minds may detract from learning 
although they might add to the social enjoyment. However, most 
vocational courses are not taken for social and recreational pur- 
poses. 

The broad range of references, books, and periodicals in a library 
are missing from home study. Each student receives a limited 
amount of material standardized for his course. For almost all 
students this sets the boundaries of the course. In a few cases 
extra books are available on request or references are made to 
others possibly available in the public library. However, this 
branching technique is not at all characteristic of home study and 
would greatly complicate the method and begin to destroy some 
of its advantages. 

Limitations of Subject Matter 

Not all subjects can be taught or learned equally well by corre- 
spondence. In fact, some are very difficult if not impossible to 
teach at a distance even with auxiliary equipment. 
In general, human sensitivies cannot be taught effectively by home 
study. LeadershiD skills, group interaction, citizenship, conver- 
sational skills, affective behavior, and the various non-verbal hu- 
man sensitivities are difficult if not impossible to learn outside of 
human-interaction settings. Clinical aspects of psychological coun- 
seling and of psychiatry are not suitable subjects for home study. 
Learning "about" these subjects or learning the theory is possible, 
but clinical aspects are best learned in human situations. 

Public speaking needs to be practiced in public. 

Swimming is learned in water although reading about the 
process may help. 
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Surgery is best learned under the supervising eye of an 
experienced surgeon. 

Trial work is learned in the courtroom even if much prep- 
aration is done alone. 

Counseling and psychiatry are best learned in face-to- 
face settings. 

Getting along with people requires a variety of human 
beings with whom to practice the art. 

Conversational skills need practice with other conversational- 
ists. 

Some highly synthesized judgment learning is difficult 
by correspondence. 

Enrollment in many specialized courses is limited to persons 
working in the relevant occupational fields and may require the 
approval of a supervisor. 

Poor Readers 

Correspondence study depends heavily upon ability to read. A 
near-illiterate, who may be carried in classrooms by oral and visual 
methods, will have a hard time succeeding in a home study course. 
On occasion extremely high motivation will count enough to lead 
to success. Inability to read will kill motivation and cause a non- 
start or dropout. 

Yet, it is amazing how much well-prepared instructional materials, 
with action themes, clear illustrations, line drawings, easy-to-read 
vocabulary and sentence structures, use of the local idiom, and 
audio-visual aids can overcome the reading barrier. Kits with 
materials to manipulate add motivation. Some home study ma- 
terials approach the comic book style and format and can be 
studied by persons able to read at the fourth or fifth grade level. 
More effort could probably push the reading level still lower, 
especially if coupled with cassettes. At least one Illinois home 
study school reaches down in to the upper grades with its 
general education courses. 

Tens of thousands of children around the world take correspond- 
ence courses in elementary subjects. In the lower grades, in- 
structions are sent to isolated parents who serve as tutors until 
the children are able to read for themselves. A similar arrange- 
ment is available from the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service to help illiterate or non-English reading adults prepare for 
the naturalization examination. 
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Hard Work 

Home study is hard work — except for the motivated. Home study 
is not an inherently fun way to learn although great progress has 
been made in recent years in making instructional materials more 
understandable and interesting. 

Advertising, direct mail solicitations, and agents seldom mention 
the hard work, the midnight oil, and the long grind, although at 
times agents take a "negative selling" approach to test the pros- 
pect's motivation. Students have to find out these things them- 
selves. Many fall by the wayside. 

Dropouts, like nonstarts, have declined in recent years. The num- 
ber of students who finish is rising. Reports from private schools 
ranged from 13 to 95 per cent completions, but these figures mean 
little among widely diverse courses. A three-to-five year account- 
ing course through the C.P.A. should not be compared with a 
10-lesson hobby course. The median currently is in the neighbor- 
hood of 50 per cent. 

Dropout data also are of limited usefulness. Most schools offer 
their courses as full-length comprehensive entities and do not 
offer them by segments. A student may have to enroll in the 
whole course to get the segment he wants. Even though it may 
appear to be more expensive than necessary, it is still the least 
expensive way for him to get what he wants. He is a predictable 
dropout from the beginning even though he may be perfectly satis- 
fied with the section he wanted. A sizable number of students 
drop out, not because of lack of motivation or dissatisfaction, but 
because they took what they wanted from the course and were not 
interested in doing the other assignments for the sake of a statistic. 

For sound reasons home study schools need not look upon vo- 
cational course completions with the same interest with 
which many colleges count degrees. College students have an 
added reason to complete their courses. They do not get credit 
unless they complete. This is one difference between an education 
and a diploma. 
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CHAPTER 5. CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 

"High on the list of institutions that are democratizing 
education stand the correspondence schools, most of 
which offer training both in general education and in 
vocational subjects for many occupations. Their offerings 
cover a wider range of courses by mail than are available 
as residence courses in most any community, large or 
small. The repertoire of every correspondence school 
is available through the post office, to every student not 
only in the United States but in the world. The student 
does not travel to school. The school comes to him. 

"Only by means of the correspondence school will it 
ever be possible to give vocational education through 
schools to more than a comparatively small minority 
of the citizens of this or any other country. These schools 
though operated for profit, have become among the most 
effective democratizors of our educational institutions."" 

Data presented in Chapters 1 and 2 show something of the scope 
of private home study in Illinois. Home study is being used to 
considerable extent throughout the state. It serves special edu- 
cational needs of several population groups which are not or 
cannot be well served by conventional schools. 
Home study is complementary to the conventional educational 
system, filling in some of the chinks. Classrooms, shops, and 
laboratories serve great numbers of youth and adults. Many learn 
best in a group environment. While certain weal<nesses of the 
public schools have become more apparent in recent years, they 
still represent a very large and important part of the total educa- 
tional system. 

For a variety of reasons many youth and adults need an alternative 
system. Home study should be lool<ed upon as one of a number 
of educational approaches whose characteristics, requirements, 
and capabilities allow it to serve certain roles within and as a 
part of the total educational system. Home study is not in compe- 
tition with other forms of education; it complements other forms. 

•»C. A. Prosser and Thomas H. Qulgley. Vocational Education In a Democracy. American Technl- 
c«l Society, Chicago, 1949. . ... ,, 

Pnr mnnx/ Jfl«r^ Dr Pro^ser was head of the famous Dunwoodle Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, 
Min^esot'a.'a*p^lvaie^'S school. He also served one term as President 

of the American Vocational Association. 
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Present and Potential Uses 

Major questions are: 

What roles are private home study schools now serving in 
Illinois? 

Where might they serve more, better, or in other ways? 
How does the present usage compare with the potential? 

One part of the answers might lie in the experience in certain 
other countries— not as a target for Illinois but as an indication 
of some of the potential. At least a dozen other nations are using 
home ctudy for more purposes and enroll comparatively more 
pecple than is true in the USA. 

Sixteen years ago, private home study schools in Sweden enrolled 
7 times as many students per 100,000 population as enrolled in 
private schools in the United States. Other Scandinavian countries 
showed similar high enrollments. 

The Netherlands in 1960 had a private home study student satur- 
ation per 100,000 population which was five times that of the 
United States. The Netherlands home study enrollment increased 
five-fold between 1947 and 1960. 

Some of the largest correspondence schools in the world are in 
the smaller European countries. 

A National Ministry of Education official in the United Kingdom 
reported to the author in 1957 that approximately 98 per cent of 
the chartered accountants in the British Isles prepared for their 
examinations by home study. At the same time about 20 per cent 
of the CPAs in the United States had learned a part or all of their 
accounting by correspondence. 

In Sweden a high proportion of engineers qualify through home 
study courses. In America the figure is about 5 per cent. 

Recently in Kenya several thousand elementary teachers have 
upgraded their qualifications through correspondence instruction 
integrated with radio broadcasts. 

Tens of thousands of children in Australia and New Zealand get 
all of their elementary education through home study supplement- 
ed with radio. 

In Japan millions of youth and adults are enrolled in correspond- 
ence courses combined with television and/or radio. 
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In Algeria correspondence courses are distributed free through 
newspapers. Students do the exercises and send them to the 
central school for grading. Only recently the University of Cali- 
fornia at San Diego has made courses available through news- 
papers. 

The military and naval enrollment in private home study courses 
in Scandinavia is quite heavy. 

Compared with other American states, Illinois is making good use 
of its home study schools. The home study resources of the whole 
nation are available to Illinois residents and are actually being 
used. Yet Illinois, in the heartland of home study education, is 
falling far short of using available home study educational resourc- 
es to their fullest potential. No state in the United States is coming 
close to capitalizing fully on home study courses. 
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Individual Enrollment 

The great bulk of home study enrollment in Illinois is of individuals 
who take courses for vocational purposes. Even much of the 
enrollment in academic courses is for vocational purposes. Re- 
ligious purposes account for a fair slice and a much smaller 
number of people take home study courses for recreational or 
avocational purposes. 

From the beginning private home study schools were organized 
and staffed to approach and serve the individual person. They 
did not work through established educational organizations but 
sought their clientele directly. Many of them have no other market 
strategy. Here is an estimate of how the private home study school 
student body divides by type of course: 

71.3% take vocational courses 
14.9% take academic courses 
2.7% take recreation and avocational courses 
11.1% take courses in religion 

Analysis of student profiles show that the greatest number of en- 
roilees want to get ahead in the fields in which they are already 
working. Above all else, home study is a part of a personal strategy 
for advancement. 

Others, especially young adults, are looking for entry level skills. 
Inasmuch as new occupations are created and old ones decline 
with some rapidity in our dynamic economy, many workingmen 
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change occupational fields once to several times during their 
working lives. Most of them have family responsibilities and 
cannot forego paydays to learn a new occupation. 

The need for retraining and upgrading continues throughout the 
working years. While the expanding area vocational centers and 
junior colleges can serve important parts of this need, it is clear, as 
Prosser and Quigley implied, that they cannot do the whole job. 

Home study offers a convenient opportunity to prepare for entry 
into and progress in a second or third career. Early retirees from 
the military are one variation of this group. 

Individual enrollment still represents a large area of potential ex- 
pansion. If the following conditions remain true, one can see a 
growing number of home study students in the years ahead: 

Only about 20 per cent of all jobs in the foreseeable future 
will require a college education. 

*'Only by means of the correspondence school will it ever be 
possible to give vocational education through schools to 
more than a comparatively small minority of citizens of this 
or any other country." (Prosser and Quigley, cited earlier.) 

About 44 per cent of the population of Illinois are outside a 
commuting distance of a free-access college. 

Many persons within commuting distance would not find 
vocational education programs suited to their occupation- 
al aspirations in available colleges or other institutions. 

Many persons within commuting distance would prefer to 
stay and study at home and not commute. 

The majority of young people are married and have family 
responsibilities by the early twenties and are not able to 
study full time in a classroom institution for long. 

There will continue to be considerable mid-life change of 
occupations. 

The Illinois population will continue to be mobile; in any one 
year 20 per cent of all people will move to another county. 

As a higher proportion of our population reaches the post-65 
age group in good health, a growing number will want to 
prepare for a retirement career. 

Apparently these forces have been affecting home study enroll- 
ment for some time. Chart 3 depicts a rising home study enroll- 
ment since the Great Depression, slowly for two decades and more 
rapidly in the last 20 years. Professor Bolino observed this growth 
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of recent decades and wrote: "This growth is undoubtedly due 
to the flexibility it offers. Correspondence study is convenient. The 
student selects his own hours of the day or evening from which 
to study . . . Courses can be tailored around past experiences and 
based upon present job requirements or even future ambitions."^^ 

Vocational Rehabilitation 

The clients of vocational rehabilitation have expanded far beyond 
the physically handicapped and industrial accident cases of a 
generation ago. Today almost any person with a physical, mental, 
emotional, or social maladjustment which is a barrier to employ- 
ment can be a candidate for vocational rehabilitation. Home study 
is an educational approach useful in many cases. It could be 
used more were it not for the fact that handicapped persons often 
have personality problems which make it desirable for them to be 
placed in social settings as much as possible. 
Even so, rehabilitation officials in Springfield said that their coun- 
selors throughout the State utilize home study whenever it offers 
the best approach to training— al! things considered. About 10 
per cent of all vocational rehabilitation cases with educational 
components are being served by home study. Counselors are pro- 
vided with a list of schools and courses approved for use. If a 
school or course is not on the list and a new need arises, the 
opportunity is open for a search-and-inquiry about a school which 
might serve the desired purpose. 

Illustrative of the use of home study in rehabilitation 
was the case cited by the Chicago School of Watch- 
making some years ago of a young male student who was 
almost totally paralyzed and flat on his back most of the 
time. He could move his arms and pick up items from a 
raised bedside table. A large mirror was arranged above 
his face at a 45° angle. He was making good progress in 
his watchmaking course and well on his way to becom- 
ing a watch repairman. With a bit of family help to take 
care of customers, he could look forward to becoming 
economically self-sufficient in his own home. No doubt 
the psychological benefits to all concerned were of great- 
er value than the money earned. 

Vocational rehabilitation offers moderate opportunity for further 
use of home study courses. Expansion depends on such matters 

"Bollno. op. clt. p. 113. 
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as improved course quality, creation of new courses suitable for 
rehabilitation clients, expansion of the program to cover more 
people, and further use of home study as an alternative to resident 
study where it may offer a better choice. 

Apprenticeship Training 

Apprentices in Illinois number into the tens of thousands. Some 
of these are registered and others are in unregistered company 
programs. All of them need related apprentice training for three to 
five years of their apprenticeship. 

Related training for registered apprentices is usually given by the 
local public schools or junior college under the auspices of a 
local joint apprenticeship council. A minimum of 144 hours of 
related training is required each year and the amount is higher 
ih certain occupations. 

Where there are enough apprentices at the same level in one 
occupation to form a class, organized instruction can be provided 
in an evening classroom under a qualified instructor. Often, how- 
ever, each occupation may have only a few apprentices or they 
may represent different levels of advancement. Sometimes the 
young ironworker, the bricklayer, the painter, and others may all 
be expected to take mathematics or drafting or other subjects in 
the same classroom. Otherwise the class would be too small to be 
economical. However, a class of mixed occupations and mixed 
levels is not the best way to provide the training. Supervised cor- 
respondence study often is a better way. 

Noma study at the present time is used largely where apprentices 
are geographically too scattered to justify a class or the long 
travel to the nearest class. Possibly one-tenth of the apprentices 
are receiving their related training by home study, although more 
could be so taught economically and conveniently, especially in 
the more specialized years of training. 

The American School bffers trade-related programs in 34 appren- 
ticeable occupations. Chicago Technical College and International 
Correspondence Schools were also mentioned as sources of re- 
lated training courses for apprentices. 

Correctional Institutions 

Home study has long been used in prisons and reformatories. 
Home study offers an exceptional opportunity for inmates to fur- 
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ther their general education. In the Maryland State Prison it was 
found that practically any prisoner who lacked a high school di- 
ploma and wanted one could obtain the GED equivalency certifi- 
cate by use of self-instructional materials. With ample time and no 
time limit, with programmed instruction materials, and with no 
competition or need to keep up with a class, almost anyone within 
the normal range of intelligence could acquire a high school edu- 
cation. And the cost is low. 

With opportunities opening up for earning college degrees by 
examination, inmates and residents of other types of State and 
local institutions have an expanded opportunity to raise their 
educational level through home study courses. Illinois institutions 
could capitalize on this usage a great deal. 
Many inmates have no socially-approved salable skills; the need 
for occupational training within correctional institutions is there- 
fore considerable. Courses involving tools and kits of equipment 
are barred from some institutions but there is still a wide range of 
occupational courses available to inmates. Because rehabilitation 
of offenders usually needs to involve vocational training or retrain- 
ing, it is easy to see that this specialized use should be materially 
expanded. 

Mental Institutions 

Home study has had limited use with patients in mental hospitals, 
but results have often proved satisfactory. Under medical and 
psychiatric guidance, many more patients might benefit from home 
study courses. Such courses could be provided as occupational 
therapy, as vocational training, and as avocational outlets accord- 
ing to the needs of the patients. Some patients may even be inter- 
ested in extending their general education— in completing high 
school, for example. 

The therapeutic aspects of the relationship should not be over- 
looked. Home study keeps students in touch with the outside world, 
and brings them mail and an outside human contact, as well as 
intellectual stimulation. Many students become quite attached to 
their instructors, sending them pictures and news about their 
personal lives. 

Mental institutions represent an area of service which has not been 
developed extensively. Collaboration between home study schools, 
administrators of institutions, and their rehabilitation directors 
could lead to increased services. 
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Homebound Children 

Illinois law requires that every child be provided with an opportuni- 
ty for an education. Homebound children who cannot be trans- 
ported to school daily number in the thousands. They are present- 
ly taught by tutors and visiting teachers at a high annual per-puoil 
cost. ' 

This cost could be cut considerably and a high quality of self- 
instruction provided if arrangements were made for a private 
correspondence school to provide the instructional materials and 
service by mail. Visiting teachers or others could serve as co- 
ordinators, and make far fewer visits. The advantages could accrue 
at all grade levels and particularly in the upper grades and high 
school. In the lower grades the mother or someone has to be the 
helper to make any system of home study work. 

For decades, Calvert School, a private day-school in Baltimore, 
Maryland, has instructed thousands of American children through 
home study in grades K through 9 living in most countries of the 
world. Likewise, the Home Study Institute, Takoma Park, Maryland, 
a church-related correspondence study institution, offers elemen- 
tary education throughout the world, although most of its enroll- 
ment is in the United States. 

The American School offers pre-high school remedial instruction 
at the upper grade levels although it is primarily for adults with 
weak learning tool skills. American School secondary enrollment 
includes a sizable percentage of age 16 or below, a fair number 
of whom are homebound. 

Illinois has private home study schools which have or could 
readily acquire the capability of developing courses for the ele- 
mentary grades for children although none currently offer courses 
at this level. New courses would have to be developed. The skills 
of private home study school curriculum and instructional person- 
nel could be put to good use to relieve much of the load of the 
visiting teacher. Relatively standard courses could be developed 
to fit the major requirements of the various states and made avail- 
able as a useful service to school districts throughout the country. 
Many districts would find it both economical and educationally 
sound to enroll their homebound students in good home study 
courses requiring only marginal co-ordinating attention from 
school personnel. 
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College Skills 

Swedish high schools enroll thousands of secondary students and 
graduates in special private home study short courses in the 
summer months. Through remedial courses the students upgrade 
themselves in the learning skills necessary for further study in aca- 
demic or technical schools. 

Who does this in Illinois? Among the tens of thousands of young 
people entering higher education each year, a significant fraction 
drop out during the first year or two with no salable skill. Voca- 
tional students sometimes drop out for the same reasons although 
to a lesser extent. One major reason is weakness in reading, 
listening, calculation, note-taking, writing, and other study skills. 
Private home study schools could easily gear up to serve this 
need. The per-student cost would be a tiny fraction of the cost 
of a year of schooling and accompanying loss of a year's pay. 

A Screening Device 

Although conventional higher education usually involves class- 
room attendance, most of the study on campus is independent. 
The group, workbook, socialized, supervised, scheduled study of 
high school is largely abandoned. Those who have adequate self- 
motivation and independent study skills succeed best in college. 
Correspondence courses make an excellent screening device. 
Those who can not or will not succeed in a properly selected 
correspondence course usually have no serious business in col- 
lege. 

With a flood of applicants for admission to the overflowing colleges 
in India, the government is considering saying to secondary grad- 
uates; "All who are admitted to college must successfully finish 
the first year's courses by correspondence before going on 
campus." The unmotivated and unprepared would never clutter 
the campus and take up classroom space and instructor time. 
Those who completed the first year by home study could enter 
the second year on campus with a reasonable faculty-student 
ratio. The system would cut costs and yield a selected student 
body able to perform at satisfactory levels. 

When the mounting costs of higher education are of widespread 
concern, the Illinois Legislature and/or State Board of Higher 
Education would be justified in considering a similar stance. Or 
the on-campus admission standards could be set high and appli- 
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cants who fell below could be allowed to take their freshman year 
by correspondence. Such a policy would not keep anybody out 
of higher education; it would only make them prove their worthi- 
ness and motivation by mastering college-level subjects before 
having access to the more expensive campus facilities. Admittedly 
there are social and other considerations involved, but most of 
them could be postponed until potential college students had 
proved their ability and willingness to do serious work. With the 
advent of the College Level Examination Program and other vali- 
dating examinations, the time may be ripe for such a policy. The 
Illinois Junior College Board has already approved the use of the 
CLEP Subject Examinations and General Examinations for ad- 
vanced placement and/or credit purposes, and has done so at 
least partly on grounds of economy." 



Teacher Training; Curriculum and Materials Development 

Several of the larger private correspondence schools in Illinois 
have specialists in curriculum and instructional materials develop- 
ment who could give valuable insights and demonstrate effective 
teaching techniques to public school teachers, supervisors, and 
curriculum specialists. Almost without exception classroom teach- 
ers and school principals are amazed when they visit good private 
correspondence schools and become acquainted with the instruc- 
tional techniques built into the courses, the instructional tech- 
niques used by the home study teachers, the curriculum develop- 
ment and materials-revision methods, the quality control exercised, 
and the careful and thorough attention given to each piece of 
student material submitted. 

It would be well worth while if arrangements were made for groups 
of classroom instructors and curriculum coordinators to partici- 
pate in a two- or three-day institute/workshop conducted by any 
of the better private home study schools. Such experience could 
be arranged by school districts, by university summer sessions, 
or under other auspices. Already the Agency for International De- 
velopment and at least one out-of-State university send observers 
to one Illinois home study school to see good instructional practice, 
inasmuch as home study schools are not well understood by public 
school people, it could serve both public relations and profession- 
al objectives for the better private home study schools to schedule 
such institu tes and promote attendance by selected groups of 

u"^'?.cruit°7' °S73.^^'' Illinois Junior College Bo.rd, Aaend. 
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educators. The fact that a long list of top notch professional edu- 
cators and subject specialists have associated themselves with 
correspondence schools should not be overlooked. 



independent Study Materials 

As high schools and vocational schools are expanding their inde- 
pendent study formats, directors of instruction and members of 
curriculum committees could gain new insights and skills by spend- 
ing two weeks or longer under the organized tutelage of private 
home study experts. Correspondence study instructional materials 
have to be self-teaching. Leaders in programmed instruction freely 
admit that private home study schools applied the practical princi- 
ples of programmed instruction long before the theory of this 
format developed. 

Private home study schools can succeed only as they make their 
materials understandable and self-motivating. Good correspond- 
ence educators can demonstrate formats, behavioral-objective 
formulation, unit construction, instructional techniques, feedback 
and confirmation techniques, variations of programming, motiva- 
tion methods, quality control, evaluation methods, and economies 
that often do not prevail in materials prepared for classroom use. 

If graduate credit is desired, such institutes can be arranged un- 
der university auspices. Or appropriate private home study school 
staff members could work with a school district on an in-service 
training basis. 

Vocational schools in particular are increasingly operated on an 
individualized study basis so that the students can enter at any 
time, progress at their own rate, and leave when they have accom- 
plished their objectives. This approach requires packaged self- 
teaching instructional units. Who is better prepared to design and 
develop such units and courses than correspondence educators? 
And who better than they could teach other professionals to 
prepare materials and teach by such methods? 



Occupational Updating 

In any dynamic society education and occupational skills become 
obsolete. Research, science, and developing technology have 
their impact on nearly every occupation. Professional societies 
and trade associations attempt to upgrade members of their 
occupational groups through conventions, seminars, short courses. 
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and periodicals. Trade and professional groups often try to keep 
on the growing edge and bring the results of research and ex- 
perimentation to their members. 

This need to keep occupations updated is an opportunity for 
home study to fill a need. Many people cannot attend conferences, 
seminars, and meetings and short courses. Trade magazines often 
go unread; they require no active response. Home study, with its 
two-way communication, is more likely capable of inducing posi- 
tive learning activity. Workers in an occupational field can be up- 
dated constantly with the written word, cassettes, slides, filmstrips, 
and other teaching aids. This system becomes a continuing corre- 
spondence course usable by both trade associations and private 
schools. Here is an example: 

Salesmen of petroleum products need to keep up with 
the findings of science and research in fuels and lubri- 
cants. One private home study school offers them a con- 
tinuing correspondence course which is in a monthly- 
magazine format with many illustrations, large type, and 
response sheets to be sent in for grading. 

It has been going on for years. 

A great many other occupations could be kept up to date in similar 
fashion. Schools with large enrollments in any special field are in 
the best position to establish and maintain a continuing corres- 
pondence course. If 10,000 graduates of an electronics school 
liked their course, many of them would subscribe to a continuing 
updating course if offered by their alma mater. It might even be tied 
in with an alumni association. 

Cooperative arrangements between home study schools and occu- 
pational associations, or schools and labor unions, or schools and 
large manufacturers can be envisaged provided the course content 
did not become loaded with advertising. 

License Renewal 

The Illinois State Department of Registration and Education is 
responsible for licensing several dozens of occupations. Once a 
license is issued, renewal usually is only a matter of paying a 
fee and making an application for renewal. However, there is a 
growing tendency to require tests of performance prior to renewal 
of license. More common is the requirement to show the comple- 
tion of certain further education. Thus, Richard M. Nixon, while 
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Vice-President, had to finish two correspondence courses to main- 
tain his status in the Navel Reserve. This practice of requiring 
additional recent study is quite common in military departments 
and in the licensing of educators. 

Insofar as policies now or in the future may require practitioners 
seeking license renewal to show evidence of having kept abreast 
of their fields, home study would be one convenient way of pre- 
paring for the test. Such courses might cover only recent advances 
in the occupation, although they might also check on fundamentals 
most subject to obsolescence. Preparation for renewal of license 
could be made either through a continuing correspondence course 
or through a refresher-type course specifically designed for the 
purpose. 

Vocational Guidance; Occupational Exploration 

One Chicago school offered a one-week course in its subject to 
an academic high school which wanted its students to have some 
exposure to vocational education. The course was elective. Both 
the high school and the students taking the course were pleased 
with the experience. 

Career days, talking about occupations, reading occupational in- 
formation, talking with workers on the job, and such experiences 
are all very useful parts of the vocational guidance process. How- 
ever, most of this activity is at the orientation and awareness levels. 
Hands-on experiences and deeper involvement are needed. Half- 
year occupational introductory and exploratory courses help young 
people make their occupational choices but only a limited number 
can be taken per year. 

If the correspondence schools of the state could arrange to offer 
one- and two-week packages of their introductory assignments to 
high schools, they would be contributing importantly to the process 
of occupational selection. The high schools could ofver these pack- 
ages to youth still uncertain about their future fields of work. Some 
students might reject the fields of their choice after becoming 
familiar with the mental processes and work involved but at least 
they would have a more realistic basis for doing so. Some would 
find themselves. A few might even enroll in the course after high 
school but this is not primarily a recruiting device. Fees for these 
packages could be large enough to carry the cost without an 
appreciable profit. The public relations values should be consider- 
able if the course is satisfactory. 
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Hopefully, the instructional packages would be available through- 
out the school year and the high school would allow certain stu- 
dents to take a sequence of several if they chose. The important 
consideration is that the student get his mental muscles involved 
in the nature of the work of the occupation and be less influenced 
by glamour. 

As many high schools have only a limited spread of vocational 
offerings, home study schools could also serve by making their 
subjects available on a half-year basis. High schools could give 
credit for this work and the home study school could give credit 
if the student decided later to finish the course. But again the 
purpose is primarily occupational exploration. 

Supervised Correspondence Study 

Supervised correspondence study is one of many modifications of 
correspondence study which utilize its flexibility and adaptability. 
Its organizational pattern assures 100 per cent course completion 
or nearly so. 

Supervised correspondence study is simple in concept and struc- 
ture although there are several components and steps. 

1. A classroom school may have one or more students who 
want to take courses it does not offer. This school 

a. Appoints a correspondence study supervisor or co- 
ordinator. 

b. Designates a correspondence study room and sched- 
ule convenient to the students. 

c. Arranges with one or more correspondence schools to 
provide the courses desired by the students. 

2. The correspondence schools send their course materials 
to the coordinator who 

a. Distributes them to the appropriate students. 

b. Gives the students general instructions about how to 
proceed. 

c. Collects the students' completed assignments, sends 
them to the correspondence schools, and keeps ap- 
propriate records of the transactions. 

3. The correspondence school intructors correct the assign- 
ments and return them to the local coordinator who 
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a. Records receipt of the assignments. 

b. Returns the assignments to the students. 

c. Goes over each corrected assignment with the student 
to assure that he benefits from the instructional service. 

d. Gives ample encouragement and stimulation to further 
study and such help as he can during the process. 

4. This process is repeated until the course is finished at 
which time the coordinator administers a final examination 
which is graded by the correspondence school instructor. 
If the student passes, a transcript is issued to the local 
school, which gives credit for the work completed. 

The coordinator ' not the teacher of any course; the teachers are 
at the home study school. The coordinator may be a licensed 
teacher, or unless prohibited by law, may be an unlicensed ad- 
ministrative assistant, or anyone able to do the necessary super- 
visory and coordinating work. With large numbers of students 
working under this plan, more than one room may be required. 
A classroom or library serves well. The study room Is open and 
under the supervision of the coordinator from one to several hours 
per day depending upon schedules of students and their number. 

Fees may be paid by the local school from tax money, from tuition 
collected, or from the student or parents directly for specific 
courses. 

This plan was first utilized in this country in 1923 by S. C. Mitchell, 
then Superintendent of Schools, Benton Harbor, Michigan. He 
wanted to offer a more diversified list of courses than his budget 
or faculty could handle. As his plan spread it became known as 
the "Benton Harbor Plan." His first courses were drawn from the 
American School and International Correspondence Schools, al- 
though nearly any home study course of suitable level theoretically 
could be utilized if the correspondence school desired to cooper- 
ate. 

Secondary Schools. Supervised correspondence study has 
reached its greatest development in high schools. About 40 years 
ago the University of Nebraska obtained a Carnegie Corporation 
grant for the development of home study courses for the scattered 
small secondary schools of the state. It has been a leader in this 
form of secondary education ever since. 
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The University of Illinois offers no high school courses by corre- 
spondence. There are advantages in obtaining services from es- 
tablished home study institutions rather than starting a new pro- 
gram, if desired services can be obtained. It is of course very 
expensive to start and maintain good correspondence courses. 
A great deal of expert time and know-how must go into developing 
materials that are highly motivational and self-teaching, as well 
as accurate from a content point of view. Only through volume 
enrollments can the high start-up costs be recouped and a re- 
serve estblished for re-writing and re-printing courses to improve 
their learning qualities and keep them up to date. Volume enroll- 
ment spreads the costs so that cost to no one student is excessive. 
Obtaining service from existing institutions not only avoids the 
high costs of start-up, but gives an opportunity to see the finished 
product before buying, and to study its advantages and data as to 
student response to it. The administrator of supervised corre- 
spondence study can shop and compare, and have a choice, 
which he would not have if he developed his own program. 

Upwards of 2,500 home study schools in the United States utilize 
supervised correspondence study. The number may be closer to 
5,000 as 31 State and private universities, two State education 
departments, and one church-related home study school offer 
high-school level courses. The American School services approxi- 
mately 1 ,500 secondary schools annually through this plan. Several 
other home study schools, both in Illinois and out-of-state, also 
offer courses under the supervised study plan, but the numbers 
enrolled are not available. 

Nearly 1,550 students in Illinois secondary schools are taking 
correspondence courses from the American School on a super- 
vised basis. Nearly 200 IPinois high schools enroll students in 
American School. The number enrolled in all other home study 
schools is not known. 

The chief uses of supervised correspondence study in high school 
are: 

1. To enrich the program of course offerings; to give courses 
students want. 

2. To take care of difficult-to-schedule students, students with 
schedule conflicts, and transfer students who have special 
programming needs. 

3. To offer occupational exploration opportunities. 
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4. To offer vocational education in an otherwise academic 
curriculum. 

5. To offer requirecj or desired courses for which the school 
has no qualified teacher, or not enough students for a 
class. 

6. To enable a student to make up a failed course. 

7. To provide opportunity for accelerated students. 

8. To provide remedial education for slow learners. 

9. To hold the potential dropout by giving him courses in 
which he is interested. 

10. To serve the home-bound student. 

Obviously supervised correspondence study is a boon to small 
high schools. Amazingly, even large high schools can and do use 
the supervised plan for several of the above reasons. Some high 
schools have scores and even hundreds of supervised correspon- 
dence students enrolled, all studying their various subjects when- 
ever their schedules permit. After all, even a large high school 
would be hard put to offer all courses available from the whole 
rich array of private home study schools. Taking a supervised cor- 
respondence course can be conceived of as an educational ex- 
perience in itself, to introduce students to one form of education 
that will be available to them as a post-secondaiy educational 
opportunity. 

Supervised correspondence study at the high school level repre- 
sents an area of great potential expansion provided home study 
schools establish and maintain close relations with this part of 
the educational system. This area is one in which the Scandinavian 
correspondence schools do a superb job. Hermods at Malmo, for 
example, works as closely with secondary schools as any of our 
secondary schools work with colleges and universities in their 
areas. 

In America, however, many school principals, guidance counselors, 
and teachers are uninformed about, inexperienced in the use of, 
and predisposed against correspondence courses in any form, 
especially from private schools. If all secondary schools made wise 
and legitimate use of private correspondence courses and in- 
formed their student bodies of their availability, this usage of 
correspondence study could increase several fold. There seems 
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to be no impediment in Illinois state law or recjulations to hinder 
this growth. 

Courses usable for supervised correspondence study need not 
originally be labeled *'high school" provided the local school is 
willing to accept them and make its own evaluation of credit and 
suitability. 

As a result of this study it is estimated that 478 courses in 15 
home study schools in Illinois are suitable for use at the high 
school level. This estimate came from the home study schools 
themselves and may not agree with the judgment of secondary 
school authorities. 

Vocational Schools 

Area vocational centers and other types of vocational schools 
likewise can utilize correspondence courses on a supervised basis 
for essentially the same reasons. Major uses might be (1) to extend 
the list of offerings beyond the available program, equipment, and 
teacher time or competence — to offer more areas of training, and 
(2) to supplement the present curricula. Examples of the latter 
might be: 

Technical typewriting added for a few students to an 
office skills course without creating a special class. 

Diesel motor theory added to an auto mechanics course 
devoted to gasoline engines. 

Medical transcription added to a secretarial course. 

In many cases supplemental equipment for practice would be 
available for student use at the vocational school although usually 
the correspondence school provides all equipment necessary to 
fulfill the course objectives. A teacher in a related field may or 
may not know much about the specialized course but it would 
not make much difference. The correspondence school provides 
the instructor. 

Adult Schools 

Supervised correspondence study is equally useful at the adult 
level in evening schools or other adult education programs. It is 
very common for adults to want courses which are not offered 
in either day or evening programs. In a small community adults 
may not ask because they do not expect much to be offered. 
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However, many years ago the Opportunity School in Denver offered 
to arrange to teach anyone any socially-useful subject. On this 
basis the school grew to be very large. When there were too few 
for a class, the school would find a class elsewhere in the city, 
find a tutor, arrange for a supervised correspondence course, or 
for a suitable home study course on an individual basis. This 
means that the local adult counselors and adult school adminis- 
trators need to know about the wide range of available resources 
both within commuting distance and through the mail from home 
study schools. It also means that such schools must make their 
resources known to all adult schools which might have occasion 
to enroll a student in their courses. 

Inquiry in the State Department of Public Instruction at Springfield 
revealed that almost no adult education programs in Illinois were 
using this method of providing education. Figures from Americain 
School showed only 46 students were enrolled in Illinois adult 
programs last year under the supervised study plan. Others, of 
course, may have enrolled in courses from other home study 
schools. 

This record is in stark contrast to what is happening in Michigan. 
There the American School enrolls nearly 1,700 adults in various 
local supervised correspondence study programs. Adult schools in 
a number of other states also enroll sizable numbers of adults 
in supervised programs, provide space for study, and coordinate 
the school-student relationships. 

According to the Director of the Adult Evening School Supervised 
Correspondence Plan in Midland, Michigan, the Plan in 1971-72 
enrolled 118 different adults ranging in age from 16 to 55 years. 
A director, teacher, and a clerk handle this group. The study hours 
are from 7 to 9:30 on Tuesday and Thursday evenings, September 
through June. Many students, of course, have suitable places at 
home to study and do so at their convenient hours. Other districts 
might want to operate the program the year around. 

These adults took a total of 937 courses which were equivalent to 
about 50 years in high school as some of them were half-unit 
courses. Each year the adult program turns out a sizable number 
of graduates with a full array of high school credits. Graduates 
get a high school diploma and not a General Education Develop- 
ment equivalency certificate. Lansing, Owosso, St. Johns, and other 
Michigan communities also have sizable enrollments in adult 
supervised correspondence study programs. 
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The subjects, of course, need not be limited to those required for 
high school graduation. They might as well be vocational courses 
with the local school providing a protected place and time for 
study. 

The Michigan adult programs benefit from state financial aid which 
may not be available in Illinois. The author, however, has seen 
sizable programs of supervised correspondence study in other 
states in whict; the adults themselves paid for their private corre- 
spondence courses. On this basis the adults could have taken 
the courses as individuals without local school intervention. True, 
but both the local school and the student should know that super- 
vised conditions help keep the student on schedule and assure a 
very high completion rate. With no local school involvement, the 
dropout rate would become sizable. 

Junior Colleges 

Junior and community colleges represent another area of potential 
service for private home study schools. Both small and large col- 
leges and their student bodies could benefit from collaborating 
with home study schools. The main purposes would be: 

To offer a richer, more extensive program, including 
more vocational courses. 

To provide occupational exploration opportunities with 
credit. 

To meet Individual student needs and interests. 

Provision of a special room for supervised correspondence study 
may not be necessary in a junior college if there is ample table 
space in the library. However, the coordinator needs to be avail- 
able on a fairly liberal schedule to perform most of the functions 
performed by his high school counterpart. A librarian often makes 
a good coordinator in college provided the dean, department 
heads, and instructors are also familiar with the operation of the 
plan and potential of the program. They will have a voice in ad- 
vising students in regard to home study. 

Thirty-two private home study schools reported a total of 339 
courses which they felt were suitable for use in junior colleges. 

Counselors 

All phases of public education can be of most service to their 
clientele if counselors and key academic people are familiar with 
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the variety of educational resources available to their students. 
Too often the assumption is made that all education has to be 
within the institutional framework and prevailing methods thereof. 
However, good high school counselors maintain extensive shelves 
and files of information on college opportunities and offerings. 
The shelves and files are less congested with information about 
non-college educational programs. Shortage of printed and per- 
sonal information is least in regard to private vocational schools 
and especially in regard to private home study schools. 
Again the fault can be laid at both doors. Counselors too often 
have not tried to build up a reservoir of information about non- 
college postsecondary educational opportunities and especially 
about private home study schools. In turn most private home study 
schools have prepared very little informational materials suitable 
for the high school, junior college, and adult counselors. Promo- 
tional materials intended to appeal to the individual student are 
not always best for the counselor although he needs to receive 
student-oriented materials also. 

If private home study schools individually or collectively could 
supply the kind of information needed by counselors, a part of 
this gap could be filled. For many years the National Home Study 
Council issued the Home Study Bluebook which served a part of 
this purpose, but this publication has been discontinued. 
Once counselors have adequate information about the rich array 
of home study courses available, they are more likely to fulfill 
their obligation to the community. Any adult education office ought 
to be known as a place of information and advice in regard to any 
adult education resource. The high school guidance office can 
also become a source of information to which recent students will 
turn for discussion of plans before they make major decisions 
regarding a training program. The arrival of this day will require 
much closer collaboration between the counselors and private 
home study schools than presently exists except in a few cases. 

Credit by Examination 

As mentioned elsewhere, junior colleges can grant credit based 
upon the CLEP examination scores. This policy opens the way 
for private home study schools to offer courses preparing for 
these examinations. While most college-bound youth will probably 
want to spend some years on campus, most adults find this im- 
practical. 
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Insofar as associate and baccalaureate degrees continue to be 
demanded for occupational entry and advancement, many adults 
will be forced to turn to the home study route for a college edu- 
cation. This area offers considerable room for service. Again the 
local adult education and/or junior college counselor can plan 
a useful role in advising such study. 

Public Service Training 

Many government workers at state, county, and municipal levels 
could benefit from good correspondence courses. They are often 
scattered geographically. Public education institutions do a fair 
amount of training of local public servants, but the coverage is 
spotty. Many employees never participate because of inconvenient 
schedules and locations. 

Often training is best organized by national bodies. The Interna- 
tional Association of Assessing Officers is an example of an organi- 
zation which provides home study courses in a well-defined field. 
The assessing function is essentially the same in every jurisdiction 
across the country. Instead of requiring each state to establish its 
own training program, it is much sounder educationally to have 
good courses prepared by a national body. Quality can be high 
and costs low. 

This type of service could be provided in a number of public 
service fields by private organizations or schools for Illinois offi- 
cials. There are dozens and scores of occupations in government 
which have no counterparts in private industry. The level of 
government services could be materially improved by a compre- 
hensive training program based in part, at least, on home study 
courses. 

Certain civilian departments of the Federal government operate 
extensive correspondence programs to serve their scattered em- 
ployees. This is the most feasible way when there are great num- 
bers in the same occupational category as in the U. S. Postal Serv- 
ice and the Internal Revenue Service. 

industrial Uses 

In the time available no survey was attempted to discover how 
extensively industry and business firms utilize home study in 
employee training. A number of home study schools, however, 
indicated that they had standing arrangements with companies 
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to provido training on request. For many years International Cor- 
respondence Schools have cultivated such arrangements. At the 
present time ICS has about 8,000 standing agreements to provide 
training programs of specified types to companies, including 70% 
of America's 100 largest corporations. Some of these courses are 
for related apprenticeship training but many of them are not. By 
contracts or letters of agreement, a company enrolls one or more 
new employees in the desired course. Often they are workers 
spotted for promotion. The company pays the tuition or in some 
cases induces the employee to enroll and reimburses him upon 
completion. 

Other National Home Study Council schools collectively have 
another 2,000 such arrangements. Several Illinois schools have a 
few hundred such contracts although most enrollments are still 
with individuals aspiring to upgrade themselves or get into a new 
line of work. As the detailed arrangements are a bit different from 
those applying to an individual student, a special corps of '*in- 
dustry representatives" usually negotiate these arrangements with 
the companies. 

In times of high employee mobility, companies may hesitate to 
pay the tuition fees for their new employees. The loss of an em- 
ployee trained at company expense can be offset by appropriate 
reimbursement plans which require a period of service before 
complete reimbursement is made. Company relmburement is usu- 
ally limited to accredited schools. 

Several large companies have operated their own correspondence 
courses. A number have closed although some are still going. 
Usually the number of different occupations within a company 
make it Impractical to offer the desired variety of courses. If 
only one cr two occupations play a major role in the firm, com- 
pany home study courses may be practical. 

It is usually more economical for the company to enroll the em- 
ployees in either off-the-shelf courses of private schools or to 
engage such schools to prepare courses especially for the com- 
pany. Most company training departments do not have the ex- 
pertise to prepare and operate home study courses. 

A very successful arrangement possible when the home study 
school is invited into a company to offer a course in company 
space and partly on company time. If the school or a suitable 
company official can conduct weekly discussions, seminars, or 
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instructional sessions, it adds to the interest, even though most of 
the studying is done at home. Evidence of company interest, par- 
ticipation in the selection process, time and attention during the 
course, and possibly reimbursement at the end are powerful in- 
centives to completion. Some schools have reported completion 
rates of 95 per cent and upward under such arrangements. 

Home study courses which are planned, developed, and conducted 
by a trade association or a school which serves a particular occu- 
pation are likely to be successful. These courses are usually close- 
ly geared in with industry requirements and have wide acceptance. 
Recruitment costs are low and service is usually good. 

Educational Advisory Services to Industry 

Home study schools are in key positions to advise industry and 
business in regard to their training programs. The nature of home 
study work requires the administrators to maintain a broad view 
of the whole gamut of educational problems, methods, materials, 
and media. When a company wants to design a training program 
for 20,000 employees in diversified occupations scattered in possi- 
bly 2,000 locations around the world, home study educators have a 
unique expertise to offer. If not charged with the whole problem, 
they should at least be on the team of educational advisors. 

The systems approach to educational planning requires a multi- 
disciplinary team. The creation of a multi-media, multi-level, and 
multi-approach educational training system tailor-made for a com- 
plex organization calls for inputs from diverse backgrounds. Large 
companies would be well advised not to overlook the contribution 
of the home study educator. 
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CHAPTER 6. REGULATION AND 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT 

Private home study schools operate under a variety of state and 
Federal regulations. 

U. S. Postal Service 

As correspondence instruction necessarily uses the mails, private 
home study schools come under the observation of the U.S. Postal 
Service. Carrying on fraudulent business through the U.S. Mails is a 
Federal offense. 

Older established schools are seldom bothered with charges of 
fraud. Young schools operated either by inept or unethical mana- 
gers occasionally are the subject of complaints, investigations and 
convictions. 

Post Office investigations of correspondence schools have a long 
history and should be on the decline. However, along with other 
crimes against property and persons, crimes of fraud still are 
perpetrated by those who think they can get by with them. Cur- 
rently an average of 65 investigations of home study schools are 
made each year. They result in criminal indictments in about 
one-third of the cases. About 10 persons a year are convicted. 
Most of these are small operators whose total volume of business 
accounts for a minor fraction of the total field. The Postal Service 
estimates that victims of fraudulent schools waste around three 
to four million dollars per year which makes the criminal side of 
the business a matter of two per cent or so. 

This figure might be compared with data on fraudulent practices in 
service stations, appliances, home building, auto repairs, and 
other lines of American business. 

The real harm is in the adverse publicity arising from such investi- 
gations, indictments, and convictions. The whole legitimate field 
suffers each time criminal activity is found on its margins. Appar- 
ently eternal vigilance and possibly stiffer penalties are about the 
only way to curb these fraudulent practices. 

The Federal Trade Commission 

The Federal Trade Commission is also much concerned with the 
regulation of private home study schools. It is charged with en- 
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forcement of fair business practices. To this end it promulgated 
its most recent Guides for Private Vocational and Home Study 
Schools on March 16, 1972. These guides or "FTC rules" were 
issued by the Division of Rules and Guides, Bureau of Consumer 
Protection, Federal Trade Commission, after extensive involve- 
ment of the home study and private school industry. The earlier 
set of trade practice rules for the private home study industry was 
promulgated on November 2, 1936. The new guides cover: 
Definitions 

Deceptive trade or business names 

Misrepresentation of extent or nature of accreditation or ap- 
approval 

Misrepresentation of facilities, services, qualifications of in- 
structors, and status. 

Misrepresentation of enrollment qualifications or limitations 

Deceptive use of diplomas, degrees, or certificates 

Deceptive sales practices 

Deceptive pricing and misuse of the word "free" 

Deceptive or unfair collection and credit practices 

Affirmative disclosures prior to enrollment 

These guides are set up to insure that all schools operate under 
the same basic rules. Fair competition is a guiding principle. Be- 
fore such rules were established, schools which desired to operate 
along ethical and public service lines were at a distinct handicap 
when in competition with unethical schools with no concern for 
long-range public benefits. 

The intervention of the FTC over the years has had a salutary 
effect on the management of home study schools, especially in 
regard to recruitment practices. Unethical practices have declined 
materially over the last three generations, but they have not van- 
ished entirely. Schools which solicit enrollments by direct mail or 
advertising in periodicals establish a record in print which can be 
reviewed objectively by appropriate agencies. Schools which use 
field agents assume the problem of their regulation and control. 
Many schools have learned how to train and supervise their field 
staffs in ways that lead to no charges of malpractice or fraud. 
Other school managements have not learned how to control large 
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and aggressive field forces and have gotten their schools in 
trouble— again to the detriment of the whole field. This situation 
has arisen in recent years with some large schools. 

In the last two or three years the Federal Trade Commission has 
assumed more responsibility for disciplining private schools, 
possibly as a reaction to the mushrooming consumer movement. 
A number of investigations are under way or have been made with 
rather strict criteria. Some cease and desist orders have been 
issued, but the outcomes of most of the inquiries are not yet clear. 

U. S. Office of Education 

Since the passage of Veterans Benefit legislation following World 
War II, the U.S. Office of Education has had an increasing role 
in the regulation of private home study schools. Schools whose 
students are eligible to receive benefits must now be accredited 
by a national or regional agency recognized by the Office of 
Education or have other special approval. The Office of Education 
becomes the accrediting agency for the recognized accrediting 
agencies. Its power to accept, retain, or drop an accrediting 
agency from its recognized list is a stick behind the door. 
The Office of Education also sets up the administrative regulations 
under which certain acts of Congress affecting benefits to private 
education are implemented. 



The National Home Study Council 

After the Carnegie-financed study made by J. S. Noffsinger in the 
early twenties revealed some of the deplorable and unethical 
conditions in the private field, a few of the better schools which 
desired to stay in business and improve the ethics of the field 
assembled and established the National Home Study Council. 
Since its formation in 1926, the Council has been concerned with 
"sound educational standards and ethical business practices." 
Over the years it has been able to establish increasingly higher 
standards of ethical conduct for its members. 
By 1955 the Council had established an accrediting system and 
standards covering the whole gamut of home study school oper- 
ation. This system of accreditation was officially recognized byihe 
U.S. Office of Education in 1959 as being the accrediting agency 
for private home study schools. Standards in business practices 
and ethical conduct, particularly in regard to recruiting, adver- 
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tising, admission, tuition policies, collections, refunds, and settle- 
ment policies, have been revised upward. 

A weakness of the system is that fewer than 200 of the possibly 700 
private home study schools in the country are accredited by the 
NHSC. Many schools never apply. True, the NHSC-accredited 
schools account for nearly 90 per cent of all enrollments in the 
private sector, but it is the schools outside the NHSC ranks that 
have only governmental regulation to keep them within ethical 
bounds. A few each year are caught off base. The NHSC has no 
power to regulate schools outside its own membership. It can 
only certify to the public names of schools which can be relied 
on to meet its standards. It cannot take action against unac- 
credited schools. 

State Regulation 

Illinois first started to regulate private schools in 1951, a generation 
after the first state had assumed this responsibility. All business 
and vocational schools were under the jurisdiction of the State 
Department of Registration and Education. 

The business schools asked to be placed under the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in 1956. The Legislature agreed. 

In 1969 vocational schools including vocational correspondence 
schools were also placed under the supervision of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Schools not preparing for an occu- 
pation are not required to be licensed. 

The State Department of Public Instruction also licenses agents 
of out-of-state schools. Thirty-three out-of-state home study 
schools had agents licensed in Illinois as of May, 1973. 

The quality of state regulation of home study school agents goes 
a long way in setting the tone of field representatives. Illinois 
schools have nearly 300 field agents scattered over the state; one 
school alone has over 100. Out-of-state schools, of course, have 
far fewer. 
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CHAPTER 7. THE CHALLENGE AND 
THE POTENTIAL 

The private home study schools of Illinois represent a rich array of 
vocational training resources operating in a system largely un- 
coordinated with the puWic schools and the public-and-private 
system of higher education. Only to a limited extent are these 
resources being used or related to the established public schools, 
area vocational centers, adult education, and higher education 
system of the state. 

These resources include a broad range of courses and dozens of 
professional educators trained and experienced in curriculum de- 
velopment and teaching by independent study methods. Possibly 
the greatest future capitalization of the correspondence method 
lies in developing a much more cooperative and mutual assistance 
relationship between private home study schools and the public 
education enterprise. 

Mutual Cooperation 

Before these resources are more widely integrated with and 
utilized by the public programs, the two sectors of education will 
have to develop more mutually cooperative attitudes. Reasons for 
past non-cooperation can be laid to both sides. Historically, there 
often has not been good relationships between public education 
and private home study schools. Each side has spent too much 
energy blaming the other rather than seeking understanding and 
cooperative relationships. 

The Establishment Attitude. A great many public educators sin- 
cerely believe that the profit motive should have no place in our 
educational system. Some would go as far as the Communist coun- 
tries which rule out private schools of all types. Others would only 
rule out educational enterprises organized for profit. Yet, if these 
same educators would accept the history of American education 
and the facts of the situation today, they would have much of the 
basis for overcoming their antagonism toward the profit motive in 
education. Many of our earliest elementary and secondary schools 
were organized along profit lines. Schools organized for profit 
have long been a part of our educational history. The first filling of 
an educational need tends to be by schools organinzed for profit 
—by people who see a need and are willing to risk their time and 
money in trying to meet the need, in hopes people will be willing 
to pay enough for their service to keep going. 
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Those who think education should be a social service untouched 
by profit can do well to remember that much of medicine, housing, 
and a number of other social services are organized on profit 
lines. The profit motive is often apparent even in religion. We live 
in a mixed economy and certainly in education, the combined 
resources of all forms of education are necessaiy to do the total 
job that needs to be done. 

If we believe in the value of education, we should be glad there 
are schools able to appeal to and reach people who are not being 
reached otherwise. To look only at the non-start and dropout is 
to fail to see the genuine service that is being rendered— often 
to people who were dropouts from the conventional system. A 
wealth of alternative opportunities to meet the needs of many 
different people is part of the richness of America. 

Steps Toward Cooperation. The first major step toward cooper- 
ation for public educators to take is to recognize that the private 
sector possesses useful resources. As with many products and 
services, they vary in quality and nature. Public educators can 
take steps to become acquainted with the instructional materials, 
services, and educational personnel. Home study courses are 
suitable for a variety of uses and the method itself can serve 
specialized roles. 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 laid down a policy 
that Federal money may be used for the ''provision of vocational 
training through arrangements with private vocational institutions 
where such private institutions can make a significant cont * Lmj- 
tion to attaining the objectives of the State plan and can provide 
substantially equivalent training at a lesser cost, or can provide 
equipment or services not available in public institutions." (P,L. 
90-576, Section 122(a) (7).) 

Section 122 requires that the public sector become acquainted 
with the resources of the private sector and include the latter 
in State and local planning. If the private sector has and can 
provide a needed educational service more economically, ar- 
rangements should be made to have it do so. This principle could 
well apply to all the areas mentioned in Chapter 5: vocational 
rehabilitation, apprenticeship related training, education of home- 
bound children, supervised correspondence study, and the whole 
list. 

The predominant driving force in the American economy has long 
been considered to be the profit motive. Schools buy furnishings, 
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instructional supplies and equipment from profit-making firms. 
School buildings are constructed by risk-taking entrepreneurs who 
sometimes make a profit by winning contracts in competition. 

Exception is sometimes taken to the presumed excessive profits 
made by private schools. Home study schools must make consider- 
able investment and entail considerable risk to mount good cours- 
es. The profit margin is in fact small, and only tight management 
can keep a school viable. Profits vary, but in comparison of some 
schools, the rate of profit was found to be about the same in 
private home study schools as in university correspondence pro- 
grams. 

Occasionally public educators hear that a private school has 
suddenly closed, although such closings have materially declined 
in recent years. The few schools which now close are usually able 
to service out their students or turn them over to other schools 
which can do so. Students who have not finished their courses 
will continue to make their monthly payments which are sufficient 
to cover instructional costs. It was of course tragic when what 
had become the largest private home study school in America 
went into bankruptcy because of financial mismanagement; but 
almost none of its students were denied the instructional services 
that were due them. It is also unfortunate when other schools 
under new management attract drastic Federal Trade Commission 
and NHSC Accrediting Commission action. The image of ail private 
home study schools suffers. 

It is entirely possible that closer cooperation from the public 
sector could reduce many of the abuses of individual recruiting. 
At the present time the members of the public do not to any great 
extent rely on public educational institutions and counselors for 
sound advice in selecting private home study opportunities. They 
know full well that the advice in many instances would be both 
biased and uninformed. Public institutions in many instances have 
neither the desire nor the personnel to extend their services to the 
age and occupational groups served by private home study 
schools. The utilization of private home study school resources 
with in-public-school populations would help give public school 
personnel closer acquaintance with their rich resources of in- 
structional materials, would familiarize students with an education- 
al resource available to them wherever they are throughout their 
lifetimes (at no cost to taxpayers), and provide an opportunity 
for some consumer education in the selection of schools. 
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The fact that private home study schools exist and are serving 
millions of students in unique ways should be sufficient reason 
for public school educators to seek to bridge the gap and estab- 
lish cooperative relationships. 

It is entirely likely that many attitudina! problems with private 
schools, especially toward home study schools, would largely 
disappear if public education could bring these schools into the 
mainstream of educational planning. 

For example, one major area of criticism of private home study 
schools is their recruiting methods— too often high pressure per- 
suasion of unqualified individuals. As long as the prjmary mode 
of home study recruitment is an approach to isolated individuals, 
old patterns and attitudes are likely to prevail. 

Home study got into vocational education three generations ago 
in response to a need which public institutions were not serving. 
Their recruitment patterns have remained basically unchanged to 
this day, even though, with assistance of the Postal Service, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the National Home Study Council, and 
state licensing laws, many of the worst practices have largely 
disappeared. However, educators still hear stories about current 
recruitment practices with which they cannot agree. 

Any vocational counselor knows that occupational choices and a 
training program ought not be decided within an hour under sales 
pressure. Counselors and educators have been working with their 
youthful charges for years in an effort to help them make wise 
occupational decisions, often without complete success. They 
resent strangers coming into the community and extracting quick 
occupational decisions from young people who are not yet ready 
to make them. 

Integration into the Mainstream 

. . correspondence schooling needs to be tied into ex- 
isting institutional structures — school systems, business 
enterprises, etc. — and offer its services to help meet 
training needs which are so specialized that the institu- 
tion in question cannot meet them by developing intra- 
mural educational programs of its own. Secondly, corre- 
spondence schooling should concentrate on two types of 
courses: those which would provide opportunities for 
adults to finish their formal schooling and raise their 
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formal educational attainment to the appropriate com- 
petitive level; and provide highly specialized courses for 
which there would not be enough demand in any one 
business establishment or local community to make it 
worthwhile to organize a formal class."' 

This quote from Johnstone and Rivera overlooks some of the 
many ways in which private home study can be used by public 
educational institutions. By using or referring students to private 
home study courses: 

1. Secondary schools can enrich and expand their offerings 
materially. 

2. Junior colleges can give credit for specialized correspond- 
ence courses taken under their auspices even though no 
formal class was offered in the subject, 

3. Adult schools can assure the post-school community that 
they can study nearly any subject, whether or not a teacher 
is available locally or there are enough students for a class, 

4. Vocational centers can offer several times as many occu- 
pational training programs as they now offer. 

5. All schools could offer a broad array of occupational ex- 
ploratory experience. 

6. Counselors could serve as advisors regarding selection of 
courses, with information about private home study cours- 
es at their fingertips. 

7. School systems could provide high quality of organized 
instructional service to homebound children and youth at 
a cost considerably less than that when the full instruction- 
al load must be carried by the visiting teachers. 

8. Classroom institutions could develop many more individual 
study courses to fit a mobile population. 

9. Counselors would have a source to recommend to their 
college-bound students for sharpening up their study skills 
through home study prior to going on campus. 

10. Local schools could make the arrangements for the home 
study courses, thereby materially increasing the comple- 
tion rate. 

11, Colleges could serve more students with less strain on 
resident facilities and budget by encouraging students to 

I'John W. Johnstone and R. J. Rivera. Vo/an/eers A S^^^^^ 

Pursuits of American Adults. National Opinion Research Center, Chicigo, 1965. Available rrom 

Aldlne Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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take a maximum of credit by correspondence and ex- 
aminations; at the same time, working people would have 
a more equal opportunity to earn college credit. 

In greater or lesser degree all of the above services are in use in 
the United States at present. 

Business organizations, governmental bureaus, trade associations, 
and other specialized agencies also use resources of private home 
study schools both in their formalized employee training programs 
and in counseling with employees and constituents as to their 
personal educational strategies. If suitable courses cannot be 
found on the shelves of correspondence schools, the schools may 
be 3sked to help design and develop appropriate new ones. In 
some instances the private home study schools may develop a 
course for the agency or help the agency develop a course with 
instruction handled either by the private home study school or by 
the agency itself. Both of these patterns are already in operation. 
This type of service requires private home study schools to have a 
different kind of representative from the individual-oriented agent. 
Instead, the home study school representative has to be thoroughly 
familiar with the instructional capabilities of the school, and has 
to have authority to design arrangements to fit the needs of the 
situation. The agreements that are worked out have to be approved 
by local agency authorities and by the headquarters of the home 
study school. In this instance, agents do not seek out individual 
students; arrangements cover a number of enrollments. Local 
school counselors, teachers, and administrators under such an 
arrangement act as liaison between individual students and the 
private schools. The arrangement can often reduce costs to indi- 
vidual students and eliminate many of the problems connected 
with enrollments taken on an individual basis. 

The State Department of Public Instruction, state vocational re- 
habilitation and vocational education authorities, the prison boards, 
apprenticeship councils, the State Board of Higher Education, the 
Illinois Junior College Board, and various departments of govern- 
ment could all approve policies to enable the use of inexpensive 
correspondence study where appropriate to reduce costs associ- 
ated with expensive on-campus facilities and to provide service 
to individuals with special needs. The point should not be over- 
looked that home study as a method may be more congenial to 
some people than classroom instruction; the teacher-student re- 
lationship is different and better-suited to some personalities. 
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Private School Readiness. Many private home study schools are 
still oriented to individual enrollments and do not have personnel 
or inclination to provide services in cooperation with local agen- 
cies or institutions, which requires a whole new market approach. 

Private schools are aware of the shortcomings of public education 
personnel in regard to advising favorably about private home study. 
Yet certain agents of some private home study schools have 
cultivated such close relationships and rapport with local school 
officials that they get many referrals and many enrollments through 
local cooperation. One agent in Michigan works so closely with 
school officials that the home study school he represents gets 
hundreds of enrollments per year from that one source. 

Too many private home study schools look upon an enrollment 
as a once-in-a-lifetime matter. Yet at Hermods in Sweden students 
often come back for a dozen or more additional courses through- 
out their lives. Hermods is one of the world's largest private home 
study schools, and enrolls great numbers of high school youth 
and young adults. Only a few American home study schools have 
learned this lesson of repeat business. 

The public school counselor and the private home study school 
representative have different roles to play. If each plays his role 
properly and honestly, the basis can be laid for a mutually bene- 
ficial relationship. Indeed, it is primarily through such cooperation 
that the potentially extensive benefits can accrue to both: (a) 
resources of the private home study schools can be integrated into 
the established educational system, and (b) home study schools 
can greatly expand their areas of service. 

Scandinavian private home study schools have given us a model. 
There are good reasons why their enrollments are many times 
larger in relationship to population, than American enrollments. 

Swedish schools: 

1. Induce top university, business, industrial, labor, and civic 
leaders to serve as directors and chairmen of their boards. 

2. Make innumerable special arrangements and tailor cours- 
es to serve a host of special training needs in government, 
business, industry, and the classroom educational system. 
Through these agencies mass enrollments come, thereby 
drastically reducing recruiting costs and overall costs of 
service. 
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3. Provide courses for the armed forces, the merchant ma- 
rine, and overseas nationals. 

4. Serve many learning needs of home study students and 
prepare them for specialized advanced postsecondary 
training. 

5. Offer general education and union education to labor 
union membership through union arrangements. 

6. Offer courses through cooperatives for their members. 

7. Offer much advanced technical training and engineering 
level courses. 

8. Coordinate and integrate their home study instruction with 
other appropriate media and educational technologies. 
Home study does not have to stand alone. 

9. Serve the scattered agricultural population with courses 
in production. 

10. Recruit individuals almost entirely by mail and advertising. 
They depend upon their well-established reputations and 
obtain a conversion factor which is the envy of American 
schools. 

11. Offer many short courses which are economic to sell by 
and through advertising and direct mail but not through 
field representatives. 

It should be noted that the high status and working relationships 
enjoyed by the Swedish home study schools cannot result from 
one-sided action. The private home study schools alone cannot 
bring about such a happy state of affairs, although it certainly 
will not come about without their wholehearted cooperation. Offi- 
cial leadership in encouraging cooperation and understanding 
among public school people of the proper role of private home 
study schools will go far in helping bring it about. The National 
Congress has already acted to set a precedent. Many of the abuses 
that public school personnel complain about would tend to disap- 
pear if those same people gave closer attention and cooperation 
with reputable private home study schools. 
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CHAPTER 8. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are addressed to several agencies 
and offices in Illinois. 

TO THE GOVERNOR: It is recommended — 

1. THAT at least two representatives from private education, 
Including one from a private home study school, be ap- 
pointed to the State Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

The State Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
should include representation from all significant seg- 
ments of vocational education. Public Law 90-576 
provides for such broad representation. 

2. THAT legislation be sought allowing any educational meth- 
od to be used in preparation for all licensing examina- 
tions. 

For example, the only way to qualify for the Bar ex- 
amination in Illinois is to attend a resident law school, 
Abraham Lincoln could no longer qualify by ap- 
prenticeship or a correspondence course. 

3. THAT the State consider equalizing educational opportuni- 
ties for those who live beyond commuting distance from 
a "free access" postsecondary institution. 

One way would be to offer a subsidy reimbursing a 
part of the costs of appropriate correspondence 
courses of postsecondary level. About half the popu- 
lation of Illinois is beyond normal commuting radius 
of a junior college. 
TO THE STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION: It is recommended 

1. THAT the State Advisory Council see that private schools, 
including private home study schools, are involved at all 
stages in the formulation of the An,nual State Plan for 
Vocational Education, 

2, THAT the Advisory Council advise on the State's role and 
responsibility for occupational training throughout adult- 
hood and develop suggestions for the re-design of the 
vocational educational system to meet adult re-training 
needs, with home study serving an appropriate role. 

Most adults have to change occupations from one to 
several times during their work lives. 
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TO THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION: It Is 
recommended — 

1. THAT appropriate divisions of the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction examine the possibilities of 
using resources of private home study schools in: 
Support or strengthening of visiting teacher programs for 
homebound children and youth, 

Supervised correspondence study in secondary schools, 
Extending programs of area vocational centers. 
Teacher education and inservice training, 
Vocational guidance and occupational exploratory experi- 
ences, 

Adult education programs. 
Migrant education. 
Career education. 

Curriculum and instructional materials development, and 
The GED program. 

2. THAT the Division of Vocational Education consider re- 
viewing the vocational courses offered by private home 
study schools and drawing up a list of approved courses, 
with suggested credit, for use (a) in expanding the list of 
subjects offered and (b) to enrich the programs of high 
schools and area vocational schools, 

3. THAT the State Department of Public Instruction work out 
a model plan or plans, or rules and regulations, for the 
local use of private home study courses on a supervised 
basis. 

4. THAT the State Department of Public Instruction work out 
: model letters of agreement between the State and private 

home study schools and/or between local districts and 
private home study schools for the use of correspondence 
courses. 

TO LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS: It is recommended— 

1. THAT every local high school establish a supervised corre- 
spondence study plan with a part-time or full-time coordi- 
nator to extend its program of studies and better serve the 
diversified interests of its students. 

2. THAT every local adult education program consider the 
merits of establishing a supervised correspondence study 
program to serve educational needs for which an organized 
class is impractical. 
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3. THAT every area vocational center draw upon the resourc- 
es of private home study schools whenever students want 
occupational training beyond the capabilities of the local 
facilities and staff. 

4. THAT counselors at all levels acquaint themselves with 
the resources of private home study schools in order to 
advise students and members of the community wisely. 

5. THAT, in times of teacher shortage, high schools consider 
using supervised correspondence study in lieu of un- 
qualified teachers and small classes. 

PRIVATE HOME STUDY SCHOOLS: It is recommended— 

1. THAT the private home study schools of Illinois organize 
into a cohesive voluntary organization which can speak 
with a single voice to appropriate governmental and non- 
governmental agencies. 

Without such an organization, state agencies find it 
hard to know with whom to discuss matters of con- 
cern to private home study schools. 

2. THAT the private home study school organization join 
together with organizations representing other segments 
of private vocational education in order to give a united 
voice to private vocational schools. 

3. THAT the private home study schools propose the initia- 
tion of cooperative statewide or regional projects which 
would combine the capabilities of home study with other 
media and educational technologies. 

For example, a regional or statewide ETV — corre- 
spondence study program in preparation for the GED 
examinations might be a good one to start. (Or radio- 
correspondence project) 

4. THAT private home study schools establish a continuing 
dialogue with the major state agencies potentially inter- 
ested in utilizing the resources of home study schools. 

The State Department of Public Instruction, Illinois 
Junior College Board, State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, and boards in charge of specialized educational, 
penal, and eleemosynary institutions of the state are 
among those of highest priority. 

5. THAT certain private home study schools offer short 
institutes for helping public school teachers,. counselors, 
and administrators to better understand how teaching is 
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done by correspondence and/or short courses in the 
organization and preparation of seif-teaching materiais. 
6. THAT home study schools with suitable courses consider 
further development of the "institutional marl<et" by mal<- 
ing arrangements for their courses to be used in quantity 
by schools, business and industrial organizations, trade 
associatiqns, and government agencies. 
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PRIVATE HOME STUDY SCHOOLS IN ILLINOIS 

The following schools offer one or more courses by home study 
Schools marked with an asterisk also provide resident instruction! 



Academy for Home Study 
417 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 

Advance Schools 

5900 Northwest Highway 

Chicago, Illinois 60631 

*Allied Institute of Technology 
1338 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 

Amerceac 
Room 202B 

2956 North Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60618 

*American Institute of Drafting 
63 East Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 

American Institute of Public Re- 
lations 
141 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 

American Medical Record Asso- 
ciation 

875 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

American Savings and Loan In- 
stitute 
111 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

American School 
58th Street and Drexel Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 



American School of Photogra- 
phy 

555 East Lange Street 
Mundelein, Illinois 60060 

American Surgical Trade Asso- 
ciation 
11 East Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 

American Tax Training Institute 
1535 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60622 

American Technical Society 
850 East 58th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

*American Truck Driving Schools 
7750 South Cicero Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60652 

Anderson School of Scientific 
Massage and Physical Thera- 
py 

9306 North Main Street 
Princeton, Illinois 61356 

Benson Barrett 

6216 North Clark Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60626 

Blackstone School of Law 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Career Institute 

555 East Lange Street 

Mundelein, Illinois 60060 
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Chicago School of Watchmaking 

310 Lincoln Avenue 

Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021 

*Chicago Technical College 
2000 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60616 

Christian Writers School 
Gundersen Drive and Schumale 
Road 

Wheaton, Illinois 60187 

*College of Advanced Traffic 
22 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 

Commercial Trades Institute 
1400 West Greenleaf Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60626 

Computer Tax Academy 
751 Aurora Avenue 
Aurora, Illinois 60507 

*Continental Institute of Technol- 
ogy 

300 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 

*DeVry Institute of Technology 
4141 West Belmont Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60641 

Emmaus Bible School 

156 North Oak Park Avenue 

Oak Park, Illinois 60301 

Fabricon Company 
2021 Montrose Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60618 

Federated Tax Service 
2021 Montrose Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60618 



The Hadley School for the Blind 
700 Elm Street 
Winnetka, Illinois 60093 

Hays School of Combustion En- 
gineering 
75 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

*Highway Transportation institute 
East Main Street 
Post Office Box 607 
Chicago, Illinois 60142 

Institute of Applied Science 
1922-26 West Sunnyside Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60640 

Institute of Gas Technology 
3424 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60616 

International Accountants Soci- 
ety 

209 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

International Association of As- 
sessing Officers 
1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago, illinois 60637 

International Graphoanalysis 

Society 
325 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

Investigations Institute 
53 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 

LaSalle Extension University 
417 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
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The Liberty School 
1111 West Park Street 
Libertyville, Illinois 60048 

Lincoln Service 
2211 Broadway 
Pekin, Illinois 61552 

*Moody Bible Institute 
820 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

Motel Management Institute 
333 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

National Baking School 
555 East Lange Street 
Mundelein, Illinois 60060 

National Photo Coloring School 
555 East Lange Street 
Mundelein, Illinois 60060 

* National Safety Council 
425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

National School of Dress Design 
555 East Lange Street 
Mundelein, Illinois 60060 

Naticria! School of Interior Dec- 
oration 
555 East Lange Street 
Mundelein, Illinois 60060 

North American Institute of Po- 
lice Science 
Suite 1209 

11 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 



Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and 

Company 
111 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 

Prefect Voice Institute 
325 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

*Real Estate Education Corpora- 
tion 

500 North Dearborn 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

*School of Audio-Otometry 
5245 West Diversey Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60639 

*Siebel Institute of Technology 
4055 West Peterson Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60630 

Stock Market Institute 
808 Busse Highway 
Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 

Wahl Institute 

9 East Goethe.Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60610 

*Walton School of Commerce 
111 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 

Wayne School 

417 South Dearborn Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60605 

Wilson School of Engineering 
14025 Selva Lane 
Orland Park, Illinois 60462 
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COURSES OFFERED BY PRIVATE HOME STUDY SCHOOLS 

IN ILLINOIS 



Accident Prevention 
Accounting 
Advertisting 
Agriculture 
Air Conditioning 
Aircraft Drafting 
Algebra 

American Literature 
Appliance Servicing 
Appraisal, Real Estate 
Apprenticeship Training 
Architectural Drafting 
Architecture 
Arithmetic 
Art 

Assessing, Real Estate 
Audio-Otometry 
Auditing 

Auto Body and Fender 
Automation 
Automotive Work 

Baking 
Beer Making 
Bible Studies 
Biology 

Blind, Courses for 
Blueprint Reading 
Boilermaking 
Boiler Operationr 
Bookkeeping 
Braille 
Bricklaying 

Brokerage, Real Estate 
Building Construction, Estimating 

& Maintenance 
Bus Driving 

Business Administration 
Business Management 



Business Law 
Business Writing 

Calculus 
Cabinetmaking 
Carpentry 
Carpet Installation 
Chemistry 
Child Care 

Civil Service Examination 

Preparation 
Clerical 
Clothing 

Club Management 
College Level Courses 
College Preparatory 
Combustion Engineering 
Commercial 
Communications 
Communications Technology 
Computer Programming 
Computers, Electronic 
Concrete Engineering 
Construction 
Consumer Credit 
Contracting, Building 
Controllership 
Cost Accounting 
Corporate Finance 
Court Reporting 
CPA Coaching 
Credit and Collections 
Criminal and Civil Investigations 

Data Processing 
Dental Office Assisting 
Die Design and Making 
Diesel Engines 
Disease Classification 
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Drafting 


Heat Treating 


Drawing, Freehand 


Heating and Ventilation 


Dressmaking & Design 


Heavy Equipment, Operation 


Driver Training 


and Maintenance 




High School Subjects 


Economics 


Highway Transportation 


Electrical Drafting 


History 


Electricity 


Home Economics 


Electricity, Automotive 


Home Repair 


Electronics 


Hospitality 


Engineering 


Hotel Management 


Engines and Engine Tune-up 


House Planning 


English 


Housekeeping, Hotel & Motel 


Estimating, Building 


Human Behavior 


Etiquette 


Human Relations 


Eye Care 






Identification 


Fashion Design 


Income Tax 


FCC License Preparation 


Income Tax Accounting 


Filing 


Industrial Supervision 


Finance, Business 


Instrumentation 


Fingerprinting 


Insurance 


Fire Investigation 


Insurance Accounting, Fire and 


Food Service & Administration 


Casualty 


Foreign Languages 


Insurance Accounting, Life 


Forging 


Interior Decorating 


Foundry 


Internal Combustion Engines 


Foreign Languages 


Investigation and Police Science 


French 


Investigations, Fire 




Investigation, Civil and Criminal 


Gardening 


Investments, Real Estate 


Gas Transmission 


Investments and Savings 


Geography 


Invisible Re-Weaving 


Geometry, Plane and Solid 




Government, American 


Jig and Fixture Design 


Grammar 


Job Evaluation 


Graphic Arts 


Journalism 


Grinding 






Landscaping & Gardening 


Handicrafts 


Lathe 


Handwriting Analysis 


Latin 


Health 


Law 
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Law, Business 
Law, Claim Adjuster 
Law, Insurance 
Law, Police Officers 
Law, Real Estate 
Law, Trust Officers 
Leadership 
Legal Secretary 
Letter Writing 
Literature 

Lumberyard Salesmanship 

Machine Drafting 
Machine Shop and Trades 
Management 

Management, Small Business 

Management Development 

Manufacturing Methods 

Marketing 

Masonry 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Drafting 

Mechanics, Automotive 

Medical Records Personnel 

Medical Record Science and 

Medical Terminology 
Medical Secretary 
Medical Transcription 
Merchandisting 
Metallurgy 

Mobile Engine Service 
Mortgage Loan Servicing 
Motel Operation 
Motor Fleet Operation 
Motor Tune Up 
Motors and Generators 

Nuclear Energy 

Oceanography 

Office Practices & Managemer 

O 
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Pattern Making 
Personal Development 
Personal Money Management 
Personnel Management 

Administration 
Photo Coloring 
Photography 
Physical Therapy 
Physics 

Physiology and Health 

Pipe Fitting 

Plastering 

Plumbing 

Police Officer Law 

Police Science 

Pre-High School Subjects 

Printing 

Production Management and 

Control 
Professional Engineering 

Examination Review 
Profit Planning and Control 
Programming, Computer 
Psychology 
Public Relations 
Public Speaking 



Radar 
Radio 
Rate Clerk 

Real Estate Salesmanship 

Real Estate Brokerage 

Refrigeration 

Religion 

Report Writing 

Resort Management 

Restaurant Management 

Retailing 

Rigging 

Roof Framing and Trusses 
Safety Training 
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